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How Not to Ruin a Minister 
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PIRITUAL leadership is not a mere matter of organizing a church 
for efficient service. No doubt churches should be organized 
-if they are to do the work that needs doing, but a business training 
rather than a theological training fits a man to be a successful 
organizer, and we should do well to put the task of organization 
into the hands of business men. Altogether too much in our day 
the Christian minister has been turned into a business manager, 
to the incalculable loss of spirituality in our churches. The min= 
ister is called to be a spiritual leader, and spiritual leadership means 
not running a church or any other enterprise, but imparting to 
others a commanding vision of the end to be attained, kindling 
within them devotion and spiritual power, and illuminating the 
path that must be traveled if the end is to be reached—work enough 
here for any man of spiritual insight and work akin to spiritual 
ministry. Beware lest the two functions of ministry and leader= 
ship be divorced from one another. Spiritual ministry fails of its 
perfect work unless it eventuates in Christian service, and service 
is an empty and barren thing which is not run through and through 
with spiritual values. 
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An Honest Prayer 


OW WE HAVE GROWN so wise in religion 

that “petition” is no longer a true part of 
prayer. According to Prof. Kirsopp Lake, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly, prayer to-day means com- 
munion, aspiration, and confession ; but petition, in 
the ordinary sense, which has been first in the four 
elements that make a prayer, cannot survive the 
judgment of this modern theologian. He begins the 
process of elimination by showing the grossness 
of praying for, that is, petitioning the Almighty 
for rain. The weather bureau has ended that. The 
old variety of prayers for the recovery of the sick 
are also passing, though what is called “sugges- 
tion” may have its therapeutic virtue. 

But, asks Professor Lake, is that. prayer? He 
does not believe that people “in some mysterious 
way can by prayer divert a stream of healing energy 
to a sick person.” 
ministry it was “somewhat of a shock to me to 
realize that ‘praying for’ some one in the church, 
by the customary device of dropping to a lower 
note the voice which had hitherto monotoned the 
service on G, and announcing that ‘the prayers of 
the congregation are desired from M, who is seri- 
ously ill,’ had become a means of preparing friends 
for bad news under the pretense of asking the 
_ Almighty for help.” This sort of thing shocks the 
young, too,—it shocks them in disgust out of the 
church. 

Petition cannot change the will of God, nor alter 
any laws of nature. To-morrow the church will 
not have “any more place for petition than it will 
have for any other form of magic.” The liturgical 
churches are sore bestead with their medieval peti- 
tions. In the non-liturgical churches called Lib- 
eral a change has already come. Though still 
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He recalls that in his younger 
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using the idiom of petition, Liberal ministers en- 
deavor to “quiet their conscience” which dislikes 
that idiom, “by passing through the optative mood 
to an oratio obliqua intended to express the aspira- 
tions of the congregation.” In other words, you 
have the words but not the substance of petition. 
We often hear such prayers. That expedient is not 
conscientious and is only temporary. Communion 
and aspiration will be the chief elements in the 
religion of to-morrow. There will be satisfaction . 
for both intellect and soul. We shall have a 
worship method meet for “the living prophecies of- 
a new world.” We shall also be honest. 


A Revolutionary Menace? 


“phe CALL A MAN a demagogue who for polit- 
ical purposes continually declaims that the 
powers that be are on the side of the wealthy and 
mighty and against the poor and weak. That char- 
acter is imputed to one of the candidates for the 
Presidency, whose most serious recent stand is the 
proposal to limit somewhat, by constitutional 
amendment, the final—and some would say invyi- 
olable—powers of the Supreme Court of these 
United States. We believe that many persons who 
are greatly exercised by this alleged revolutionary 
and nation-destroying menace have not taken the 
pains to read the few lines covering the subject in 
Mr. La Follette’s platform. It follows: 
We favor submitting to the people for their considerate 
judgment a Constitutional amendment providing that Con- 


gress may, by re-enacting a.measure, make it effective over 
a judicial veto. 


We cannot see that this plank in itself is anti- 
democratic, if by democracy we still mean the rule 
of the people by majority vote. It may be unwise, 
even dangerous. To pass a Constitutional amend- 
ment requires, as anybody knows when he is not . 
harangued and intimidated by office-seekers in the 
melodramatic ecstacy of irresponsible patriotism, 
the majority vote of three-fourths of all the States 
of the Union. One would suppose, reading certain 
speeches, that the thing could be done at once by 
a gesture and a penstroke on the part of the re- 
doubtable Senator. By temper we are sometimes 
juvenile citizens. That is, we so easily get excited 
and incited. But when it comes to action, we 
are a most conservative and cautious people, and 
we contemplate in retrospect the long record of 
our legislation with an amused sense of how. slowly 
and carefully we do move. 

In the matter of our courts, from low to high, 
we are passing through a revaluation of their use- 
fulness, integrity,.and sanctity. Of the last, there 
has been a mental state of almost superstitious 
reverence. No one in America has done more, thank 
God, than our co-churchman, William H. Taft, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
to keep human and a sense of humor. He has disa- 
bused our minds of the puerile belief that when 
one becomes a judge one somehow undergoes a sub- 
lime metamorphosis in wisdom and virtue. The 
man who yesterday was a sleek party politician is 
to-day, thanks to a party’s election or appointment, 
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sitting in the august majesty of the bench, a demi- 


_ themselves great. 


god, and all his words are oracle. The man who 
yesterday was thundering .and threatening the 
members of a State university with summary dis- 
missal because of their views on the Great War, is 
now exalted to that judicial pinnacle where no man 
dare name his name save in a reverent whisper. 


That kind of thing is gradually filtering through 


to the people by the good offices of such distin. 
guished leaders as the pre-eminent jurist and 
human being, Mr. Justice Taft. Two of his con- 
Spicuous services have been the thorough condemna- 
tion of the intolerable delay in the criminal pro- 
cedure of the courts, and the co-authorship of a 
catechism for the ethical improvement of judges, 
approved and promulgated by the American Bar 
Association. 

Great judges like great ministers, physicians, 
and engineers, do not take themselves solemnly. 
They are humble. It is only the small who think 
A judge is judged by his char- 
acter and ability. When, as so often happens, a 
bench is divided against itself, we know. that both 
sides cannot have the divine authority of perfec- 
tion, and we wonder whether or not a five to four 
decision, for example, in a given case, does not 
raise a question of the supreme wisdom of the 
judiciary. Who is right? And what of the fate of 
the people by this decision? We speak in the man- 
ner of the laity of our land, and not with authority. 
We are in some measure the people, articulate and 
in serious doubt. We have no more reverence for 


“one branch of our Government than for another, 


but we do have one sacred duty,—we must be good 
citizens. And so we declare we place the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments all on one 
plane. We have no beguilements about the peculiar 
virtue.of any one of them or of all of them. The 
reason is, we made them all. They are in fact flesh 
of our flesh, bone of our bone. They are our crea- 
tures, not our masters. 

The immediate question is, Shall we limit the 
power of the Supreme Court? Our first and pro- 
found answer is, No. We should rather bear the 


ills we have, trusting to the pressure of growing - 


public opinion to find its expression in the actions 
of the growing Court. The Court already has 


several members of advanced social and political 


philosophy. They continually dissent. They count. 


_ They help to give us more nearly adequate inter- 


pretations of the Constitution. In respect of in- 
tegrity and usefulness, we incline to regard the 
Supreme Court as it stands capable of the best ad- 
ministration of the ultimate judicial questions of 


our country. We appreciate the criticism that the 


_ justices need a check on their official behavior 


‘in the final analysis is this: 


precisely as the President does, as the Congress 
does. What the sentiment against the Court means 
As freemen we will not 
tolerate the idea that other human beings have the 
last words of life and death and destiny, especially 
when those beings are not always agreed among 


themselves. 


But the ultimate word must reside somewhere. 
How can we avoid that extremity? How can we 


_ better the situation? Senator La Follette proposes 


‘ 
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that the Congress submit to the people an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would provide that 
the Congress may re-enact a measure passed by 
the Congress which has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court. He says that the Court when 
it assumes to nullify an act of the Congress “shall 
certify its decision with the reasons for making it 
back to the Congress, much as the President now 
certifies to the Congress his reasons for vetoing 
an act passed by that body.” The Congress would 
pass the reasons in review, and if it did not ap- 
prove, particularly in matters involving economic 
and political theory, it would repass the measure. 
We are informed that the British and French 
parliaments can pass any law they please. We re- 
call the unsuccessful fight Roosevelt made for the 
“recall of judicial decisions,” because of his dis- 
satisfaction with the courts on social questions. 
Chief. Justice Marshall according to some interpre- 
ters believed that the Supreme Court should ap- 
peal to the Congress when it differed with the Con- 
gress, and the Congress should have the deciding 
power on its own acts. We think most people 
wrongly believe that it is proposed by Senator 
La Follette to give the Congress power to pass in 
review all decisions of the Supreme Court. That 
is a complete fallacy, and ought to be banished 
from our minds. The proposal covers only acts 
of the Congress turned down by the Court. The 
ultimate question is, How may we best promote 
the welfare of our people and make this Govern- 
ment a more stately mansion for our growing na- 
tional soul? We, the people, laid the foundation 
in the Constitution. But we have made many 
revisions in the details of the upper stories, and 
we go back to the architects’ general plans to see 
what their broad building principles were. The 
Constitution is not a museum but a place to live 
in. Let us be comfortable. Let us respect the 
Supreme Court, but let us understand the Court 
was made for man and not man for the Court. 


Note 


It must be said that denominational Christian- 
ity is devoting less effort to saving souls from a 
futurist hell and more effort to improving and en- 
riching human life. The ethics of Jesus, realized 
in his personality and mightier than the unmoral 
theology of our fathers and mothers, molded their 
Christian characters and the characters of genera- 
tions before them. It is Christian ethics, finding 
restatement in terms of a social gospel, that is 
overshadowing theoretical creeds and impressing 
the churches into greater work for the democracy 
of God. The Federal Council, Copec, and the plans 
for the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 


Work next year are signs that the church is working 


out its social philosophy. When the church made 
up its mind and spoke clearly on the twelve-hour 
day, it changed the mind of the steel industry. And 
when the church can. make up its mind that the 
ethics of Jesus shall rule in the widening circle of 
the affairs of men, the nations will take heed and 
there will be a new moral order in the world. That 
day is coming. 
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A Post-war Feudalism Shaken 


Footnote on present history in Jugo-Slavia 


Soria, September 9. 


HEN LIUBOMIR DAVIDOVITCH 
the other day obtained the royal 
mandate as premier of Jugo-Slavia, in Bel- 
grade, an important thing happened in 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THR REGISTER 


basic question whether an unquestioned 
majority should be ruled by a minority. 
Nikola Pashitch, the octogenarian premier, 
represented in his policies the ideals of the 
feudal system. His insistence that a 


Keystone Pnotograpn 
HERE LIES ALL THAT MORTAL IS OF COLUMBUS 


The old cathedral in San Domingo, Dominican Central America, which enshrines 

the bones of the discoverer of America, who on October 12, 1492, at two o’clock 

in the morning, ordered a cannon aboard the Pinta to be shot when a sailor on 
that vessel announced that he had sighted land 


one of the most hopeful areas of political 
unification after the War. 

Last June, Jugo-Slavia was facing a 
erisis in which the throne was seriously 
threatened.. It was a question whether 
Jugo-Slavia, which emerged from the 
World War a monarchy tripled or quad- 
rupled in size, would remain a monarchy 
or resume the current of existence in a 
republic. The issues hinged around the 


handful of Serbs should govern the young 
empire defined the question which Dayido- 
vitch took up. 

At this point King Alexander was called 
upon to resolve a grave dynastic question. 
The question was presented to him in 
specific form one day, when Premier 
Pashitch went to him in the summer pal- 
ace at Bled and said to him: “Sire, sign 
this decree for a general election.” Pash- 


itch needed the general election, because 
on two successive major issues he had ob- 
tained a negative vote in the Chamber. 
Unless he could re-establish his disin- 
tegrated control over the Chamber, he 
could not hope to govern. 

Here King Alexander turned back the 
pages of history until he came to the page 


that tells the story of a half-breed Indian 


in Mexico by the name of Porfirio Diaz. 
Porfirio Diaz had brought down the art 
of conducting elections to an exact science. 


‘Presidents of the great republic just North 


of Diaz’s might carry elections or might 
lose them. Diaz always carried them. 
The only variable quantity was the major- 
ity by which he carried them. Pashitch 
seemed to have acquired the Diaz secret 
of carrying elections and to have applied 
it in the Balkan fashion. With the ma- 
chinery of Jugo-Slavian elections in his 
hands, King Alexander had cause to re- 
flect that Pashitch could easily reseat him- 
self firmly in the seat of power. But 
how long could he continue to do it, when 
Croatians, Slovenes, Montenegrins com- 
plained that they were being suppressed 
for the benefit of Pashitch’s Serbian mi- 
nority? It was true, the fortunes of King 
Alexander’s house were closely bound up 
with those of Nikola Pashitch. Pashitch 
and-the house of Karageorgevitch had 
built up “Greater Serbia.” King Alex- 
ander up to this point had aided Pashitch 
in his efforts to treat the result of the 
War in that neck of the woods as “Greater 
Serbia,’ and not as the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, ‘Croats, and Slovenes, as the peace- 
makers had named it, - 


THE CLAMOR of the growing opposi- 
tion, Croats, Slovenes, even Macedonians, 
penetrated to the king’s ear at Bled: 
“Don’t let Pashitch run a national elec- 


tion.” And he declined to sign the decree 
which Pashitch had submitted. The 
King’s refusal decided the question 


whether Jugo-Slavia should have an elec- 
tion on the lines which Porfirio Diaz had 
laid down in Mexico. And then the octo- 
genarian sent in his resignation. Imme- 
diately a reduction of the tension was 
felt conspicuously all over Jugo-Slavia, in- 
cluding the king’s palace at Bled. What 
the royal decision had implied, basically, 
was that Jugo-Slavia was not “Greater 
Serbia,” and that it could not be governed 
by the Serbian minority. This fact was 
exemplified in the list of cabinet ministers 
who a few weeks. ago presented them- 
selves to the skupshtina, or parliament. 
It was made up of all the nationalities 
who Pashitch had suppressed. It was 
made up of a Serbian group, it is true; 
but it also contained Catholics and Mo- 
hammedans. Jugo-Slavia was no longer 
ruled by a solid Orthodox bloc, who de- 
termined the destinies of all religions, all 
nationalities, all races. ; 
(Continued on page 986) 
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Theological Preaching 


The kind every layman needs 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


Author “The Syrian Christ,” “A Far Journey,’ Ete. 


OU MAY RIGHTLY wonder why a 
layman-preacher has presumed to 


- rush in where theologians fear to tread, 


and-address you on a subject in which 


- he has had no training. My first excuse 


. 


is that I have been drafted to do this 


by your program committee, of which, 
however, I am a member. I was out- 
yoted by the other members.* 

When Talleyrand was asked how the 
Duke of Wellington spoke French while 
in Paris, he answered, “As he does every- 
thing else, sir, with great courage.” I 
fear that courage in the present instance 
is my chief qualification for my task. 
My second and better excuse is that I am 
before you to-day more as-an inquirer 
than as an instructor. My many years 
in the ministry of religion have often led 
me to ask myself questions and to form 
eonclusions with regard to theology, 
which I have often wished I might hear 
discussed by more competent thinkers 
than I. So when the present honor was 
thrust upon me I accepted it, with the 
sort of courage already referred to, in 
the hope that what I had to say might 
provide this assembly with the occasion 
to give this important but somewhat neg- 
lected subject the consideration it really 
deserves. 

- 


I also feel certain that none of you 
will suspect that I am here to-day to 
advocate: the establishment of an authori- 
tative theology or the enactment of a 
fixed creed. To such obstructive measures 
I am, I believe, as ardently opposed as 


-the most radical thinker in the liberal 


religious world. To me definitions are 
by their very character but temporary 
attempts to grasp the nature of reality. 
At best words can only half reveal the 
soul of things. 

I wish to state also that for the present 
purpose I shall use the words, “theology,” 
“philosophy,” and ‘theory,’ as_ inter- 
changeable terms. The complimentary 
description of theology as “the queen of 
the sciences,” belongs to another age than 


“ours. So far as I know, the sciences are 


es | 
ae 


inhospitable to having any one of them 
crowned queen over .the rest. At any 
rate the type of theology I aim to deal 
with is more akin to philosophy than to 
science. It is that system of thought 
which arises from man’s reflective re- 
actions upon his religious experiences 
and intuitions. That philosophical inter- 
pretation of life whose purpose is to 
study and unify its religious experiences 
and relate them to that ultimate reality 
we call God. Or, to approach the point 
from another direction, to bring man’s 
consciousness of God into connection with 
all life’s experiences. 


*Prepfred for the Ministers’ Institute, Sep- 
tember 16, 1924. 


The discussion of the theistic idea does 
not fall within the province of this ad- 
dress. Furthermore, I feel safe in assum- 
ing that in various ways my present 
hearers are believers in a power greater 
than ourselves, whether they all think 
such a power should be praised and ex- 
tolled or not. Nor do I find valid reason 
to believe that he who spangles the 
firmament with “divine attributes” is 
necessarily God-filled, and he who rarely 
speaks the word God is godless. 

To me God is the life of the universe, 
the Parent-Life, and man the highest 
manifestation of that life on the earth. 
Whether God is perfect, almighty, and 
all-loving does not now concern us. All 
I know about these poetical terms is 
that their meaning is no more clearly 
known to those who accept than to those 
who reject them. Whenever I use them 
I mean by them the “more” and the 
“fuller” life. For I deem it perfectly 
logical to affirm that the life of the uni- 
verse must be larger and fuller and more 
intelligent than human life now is, else 
our hope for further progress is ground- 
less. 

And I consider the discovery of God as 
the greater, richer, fuller life to be man’s 
noblest achievement. His faith in his 
connection with this Parent-Life is to 
him what the fine roots are to a tree. 
He draws spiritual vitality from this 
fuller life as the tree draws nourishment 
from the soil. 

When in the course of his evolution 
man became a self-conscious, purposeful 
being—the thing we call soul—he revealed 
the reality of all that is real, the soul 
of the universe—God. 
the universe became that of soul to soul. 
His vision of the World-Life became 
aspirational, and- his consciousness that 
of companionship. 

+ 


This discovery of God has not solved 
for man all life’s problems. In some 
respects- it has increased them. But it 
has been to him the guarantee of that 
fuller life for which he pines. “The heart 
of his religion has been and is the faith 
that since the Universal Life is his 
parent-life, and he is within its grand 
purpose, the full meaning of his own 
being with all its concerns, will sometime 
be revealed. Short of this conclusion the 
human mind cannot stop; beyond it, it 
cannot go. This is the spring and source 
of all theology. 

That lightning maker, Thomas Carlyle, 
said, “The thing a man does practically 
believe; the thing a man does practically 
lay to heart concerning his vital relations 
to this mysterious Universe, and his duty 
and destiny there, that is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively 
determines all the rest.” 


His relation to. 


I accept this saying of Carlyle as a 
truth. To me a man can be no more and 
no less than his theology. His view of 
his relations to the Universe is the deep- 
est fact in his life. A man is never so 
clearly revealed to himself as when he 
thinks theologically. Be he a theist, a 
pantheist, a humanist, or a deist, when- 
ever a man lifts himself above the flat 
surface of instinctive living and reflects 
upon this universe and his own relations to 
it, he reviews his sincerest autobiography. 

It is true also that a man’s theory of 
the supreme reality and its relations to 
this human world does not always occupy 
the field of conscious activity. It is too 
deep for curious seeing. But whenever 
a man comes face to face with those 
thoughts whose grasp and mastery 
constitute life’s decisive battles—such as 
the fixing of a purpose for his own life, 
which shall “give the world the assurance 
of a man,” or the forming of an estimate 
of the significance of human life in gener- 
al, or the wrestling with a great sorrow, 
or any other basic idea—then his impe- 
rious guide is his theology. 


—_ 


It is for this very reason that religion 
on its theoretical rather than its practical 
side has been and remains the most 
powerful enchanter of the human soul. 
It is for this same reason that thus far 
in history religion has carried on its 
most stupendous conquests under the 
banners of theology. Theory, philosophy 
has been religion’s. chief propelling force 
through the centuries. And what seems 
to me to be an obvious fact is that in 
the profoundest experiences of life men 
turn for light and guidance to theology, 
rather than to what we term practical 
religion. ‘Their cry then is, “Lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I.” There 
are soul depths where our real life is 
centered, which only a hopeful, trustful 
philosophy of God and the soul can touch 
and supply with sustaining vitality. 
Therefore any form of preaching which 
is not saturated with. such a philosophy 
is bound in the end to prove insufficient 
to minister to the whole man. 

But this should not be taken to mean 
the belittling of the ethical side of reli- 
gion. Far from it. What I wish to convey 
is that our ethical codes have come into 
being through the contact of men with one 
another. The clashing of ambitions, the 
friction of interests, the destructive 
operations of vice and hatred, as well as 
the advantages of peaceful co-operation, 
temperate living, and altruistic conduct 
have given birth to the ethical rules of 
life. All these man has been able to ex- 
plain by relating them to the expediences 
of social living. But what of life itself? The 
demands of reason, the hunger for emo- 
tional idealism, the craving of the mys- 
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tical sense, the awesome challenge of 
death, the dream of destiny? Are all 
these higher demands of the soul to be 
ignored, while we give ourselves to the 
balancing of our social relations and the 
securing of our daily bread? 

Whatever the answer may be here, the 
fact is that mankind as a whole has 


never been content with the obvious 
requirements of the social life, now 
summed up in the phrase, “practical 


religion.”” The more complex our social 
relations become the more _ insistent 
grows the demand for an interpretation 
of the significance of life itself. To say 
“character is destiny’ is to intensify the 
mystery. What destiny? Obviously our 
present life is an opportunity, but not 
a destiny. It is rich with suggestion, but 
not a final realization of all our possibil- 
ities. What next? 

I do not wish in the least to pretend 
to answer this age-old question, nor to 
dogmatize about immortality. I only 
wish to say that if history teaches any- 
thing, if our own time suggests anything, 
it is that mankind has never been able 
to evade reason’s demand for a satis- 
factory adjustment of the soul of man to 
the purpose of the Universe. If the cer- 
tainty of knowledge is at present unob- 
tainable, then the inspiration of faith 
must fill the interval. 

In my early years in the liberal min- 
istry I was very fond ‘of repeating from 
the pulpit an utterance from Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Many of you will, I believe, 
recognize it as part of his address at 
the burial of a little child. In that fine 
little oration on that touching occasion, 
when the well-known agnostic sought to 
extract a slight sedative of comfort for 
the sorrowing mother from his uncertain 
universe, he said, “In this world, where 
life and death are equal kings, all should 
be brave enough to meet what all the 
dead have met.” 

+ 


My later and maturer reflection on 
this high-sounding utterance made it 
seem to me more amusing than either 
encouraging or consoling. I could not see, 
as I cannot see now, why the orator 
whose first declaration in that address 
was his purpose to “take of every grave 
its terror” should in the very next sen- 
tence call upon his hearers to be “brave 
enough” to face a terrorless grave. What 
did all the dead meet? He did not say. 

This call to courage in facing the 
deep mystery of the universe is being 
sounded to-day by not a few among us. 
These seem to prefer the storied word 
“courage” to Christianity’s supreme 
words, “faith? and “hope.”. But it 
seems to me that the substitution here is 
a very unhappy one. In the first place, 
the sense of courage is properly and effec- 
tually exercised only in the face of 
difficulties and dangers of a more or less 
definite character. It cannot be so exer- 
cised in the face of impenetrable mys- 
teries. No person in his senses can pre- 
-tend to put courage first in facing the 
universe. Here the choice lies not be- 
tween courage and cowardice, but be- 
tween faith and bewilderment. Between 


a hopeful, trustful theology which is will-- 


ing in the face of such an overwhelming 
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mystery to trust where it Cannot prove, 


and an intellectual dogmatism which’ 
would either prove or starve. 
+ 


In the second place, courage, as we all 
know, takes first place on the program of 
life where the balance of human inter- 
relations is very unstable. In the higher 
reaches of civilization, where co-operation 
takes the place of contention, courage is 
transformed into confidence. When I turn 
my face toward’ a friend’s house, or 
toward my home, I do not summon courage 
to guide my steps. I am then led by a 
nobler guide, the spirit of faith and love. 
So also do I face the universe as the 
manifestation of God. It is my Father's 
house. As such, I am in it to assume 
neither an offensive nor a defensive atti- 
tude, but to pursue my daily tasks as one 
who is at home. My theory of it does 
not rest on courage, but on those three 
foundation beams of life, which, as Dean 
Inge states, Christianity practically dis- 
covered and enshrined once for all in the 
human mind, namely, faith, hope, love. 
In anything less than the assurance which 
these give, the soul of man never can be 
satisfied. 

We may, not without reason, look upon 
the excessive attachment to theology on 
the part of that great host of Christians 
we call “orthodox” as an evidence of ig- 
norance. Yet if we really think that 
ignorance is the sole reason here, we most 
certainly delude ourselves. The fact is, 
as it seems to me, that such a philosophy 
of life and of God, be it crude or refined, 
original or borrowed, tends to satisfy the 
inherent demand of the human mind for 
conscious fellowship with the beneficent 
soul of the Universe. And it is this ir- 
resistible demand which makes men tol- 
erate whatever crudities there may be in 
theological preaching, for the sake of its 
upward beckoning. Whether the aspect 
of this preaching be bright or gloomy, 
it persists because its tone is inspirational. 
And it is an evident fact that the inspi- 
rational moments of life are of a higher 
order and deeper significance than the 
instructive moments, just as the vision of 


a sunset is far more enchanting to the 


soul than a physical knowledge of it. 

I have no doubt whatever that the 
Church has persisted through the ages 
not because of the instruction it has given 
to men, even in the art of good living. 
This institution has lived because it has 
been to the vast majority of men the 
quickener of the infinite in man and the 
symbol and promise of the fuller life. 
Theology has been its life center. 


+ 


I have too much respect for my fellow 
men to think that the millions of them go 
to church for the sole purpose of being 
told that love is better than hate, and 
truth better than error, or even to be 
informed that to “be good is to be happy.” 


‘The common experiences of life teach all 
this in a vastly more effective manner 


than formal preaching ever can do. 

’ It is true the preachers of religion have 
urged these precepts from time immemo- 
rial; true also that, devoid of these pre- 
cepts the religious message would lose 
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much of its precious content and its in- 
timate touch with men’s daily lives. Yet 
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‘the evidence is clear that the preaching of 


these ethical precepts through the ages 
has lifted them above the obyious and 
the commonplace by something more com- 
pelling than their social utility, great as 
this is. The pulpit has presented them 
against the theological background as 
evidences of God’s righteous law. By en- 
dowing truth and love with cosmic validity, 
the pulpit traces them to the Parent-Soul 
and thus clothes them with an awakening © 
mystery. It stabilizes the reason and sub- 
limates the emotions by teaching that 
while we do not as yet fully know his 
purpose, God is love and truth and right- 
eousness. 

I think nothing does Jesus of Nazareth 
greater injustice than the assertion that 
he was only an ethical teacher. It is true 
that judging by the few fragments of his 
Sayings which have come down to us he 
appears to have insisted on deeds of kind- 
ness and acts of mercy, rather than 
ritualistic practices. But it is also true 
that he did’ that in order to establish a 
more just balance between theory and 
practice in religion. Jesus was essentially 
a theologian. With him love to God came 
first, and love to man second. The “king- 
dom of heaven” was his first proclamation. 
In anticipation of it he taught his pre- 
cepts as a preparation for its advent. 
And it has been this idea of the perma- 
nence of love and truth and righteousness 
in God’s keeping, summed up in the 
phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” and the 
eagerness of the human soul to become 
identified with that permanent order, 
which haye given the church its secure 
foundation. It is only in the light of this 
fact that we can understand the sad fate 
of the purely ethical movements in his- 
tory, as substitutes for the Church. . 


+ 


I am strongly inclined to think that the 
Gospel of John comes nearer to Jesus’ 
mind than the sadly limited recollections 
of his sadly limited first followers. 

Up to this point my address may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. A man’s religious tendencies are his 
inheritance from the Universe. They be- 
come consciously his own only when he 
has articulated them in a theology. 

2. The habitual practice of religion, 
without a theology, characterizes a low 
state of culture. The religion, of civilized. 
man is always theological or reflective. 

3. In civilized society a lack of inter- 
est in theology is a sure indication of lack 
of interest in religion. 

4. So far in history the victories of 
religion have been theological. The “state- 
ment of faith,’ and not practical maxims, 
has been the battle ery. : 

5. The desire to propagate religious 
truth decreases in proportion as interest 
in theology declines. The church that has 
no theology can have no yital collective 
life, no aggressive spirit, no missionary 
zeal. Such a church tends to foster non- 
co-operative individualism, and a spirit of 
meaningless toleration. It is no breeding- 
ground for men of conquest in the spirit- 
ual world. i { 5 
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The English Letter 


HIS YHAR the Trades Union Congress 

at Hull has registered a very notable 
advance. Last year the Congress at Plym- 
outh was rather a melancholy chapter 
in its history, a chapter of internal squab- 
bling. There is a new spirit and a decided 
progressive attitude. Some years ago the 
Congress appointed a General Council 
which has proved useful, but which was 
not vested with sufficient power to serve 
its full purposes. This year Congress has 
invested that Council with power. It has 
now been agreed that if any Union is 
having a dispute with another Union, or 
with employers, it will at once report to 
the Council. Headquarters will in this 
way be kept fully informed regarding all 
the sections of the Industrial Movement. 
If the Council deems it desirable to in- 
tervene, all possible assistance will be 
given to settle the dispute, the entire 
strength of the Labor Movement can be 
brought into play. If any Union declines 
to consider the advice of the Council, its 
behavior will be reported to Congress. 
The drift is towards centralization of 
authority. We have had a great many 
small sectional strikes, and they are very 
dislocating to general business. There is 
little doubt that on the whole this invest- 


ment of power in the General Council 


will act as a preventive of strikes, 
whereas if there is a real grievance it 
will bring the whole power of the Trades 
Union Movement to the aid of the sufferer. 
The leaders of Congress consider the meet- 
ing at Hull to be one of the best in its 
history. There is little doubt that the 
Trades Union Movement, so often wrecked 
by internecine strife, is moving in the 
direction of greater solidarity and greater 
efficiency. 

My readers will understand that the 
Trades Union Congress is distinct, as an 
organization, from the Political Labor 
Party. The Communists at Hull tried to 
make a fuss, but they were overwhelmed. 
They are forming what is called a “Mi- 
nority Movement” within the trades union. 
Harry Pollitt, Industrial Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, a 
young man of about thirty years, says: 
“We are working to transform the Trades 
Unions from purely pacific organiza- 
tions into mass organizations for revolu- 
tionary activity. We have secured a 
notable victory in the election of Comrade 
Cook as Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. With the inculecation of the Unions 


with the Communist propaganda and the 


establishment. of revolutionary nuclei we 
will gradually be able to weed out those 
leaders who are enemies of the proletariat, 
and then we will be in the position to 
throw out a final challenge to the forces 
of capitalism, and the class-war,. instead 
of being a slogan, will be a fact.” 


__ MR. POLLITT will probably be an old 
_ “man before his scheme matures, and by 
that time he will not want it to mature. 


What was a dream is a policy 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Many of the present sane leaders of Labor 
in Britain said wild things when they 
were young men. The great majority of 
the Communists—a very small body in 
Britain—are young men. They deserve to 
be understood. Most of them feel balked 
of their legitimate expectations. Skilled 
engineers have been out of work for two 
or three years. Many have never had 
work at all. The natural expectations 
of the young workman, the looking for- 
ward to the time when he would be earn- 
ing a livelihood, able to be married, and 
Settle down in a home, have all been 
destroyed by the industrial conditions that 
followed the war. The position in which 
many of these young men find themselves 
is maddening, and it is perhaps no great 
wonder that they talk wild words. They 
deserve sympathy, not for their theories 
but for their conditions. They get it from 
all sensible Labor people who understand 
the situation quite well. For their theories 
there is no countenance in the British 
Labor Movement. The Communists are 
only present in the Trades Union Con- 
gress as individual delegates from Trade 
Unions, they are not affiliated as a body, 
and could not be, because the Congress 
membership is made up of industrial 
Unions. The education policy of the Com- 
munists would be a thorough Marxian 
training in economics, and a setting aside 
of ordinary colleges and universities. They 
proposed an amendment at the Congress 
to this effect, but it was overwhelmingly 
outvoted. It is unfortunate that the 
Miners’ Federation elected A. J. Cook 
to succeed Frank Hodges, although it may 
turn out to be a good thing, for, I am 
told, that Mr. Cook is already toning down 
as a Communist since holding this office. 
The Communists of Britain have no 
chance of infiuence in any of the national 
organizations. Where they cause trouble 
sometimes is within a trade union, where 
of course half-a-dozen men can make a 
very big: row. If only the Liberal and 
Tory press did not advertise them so much, 
we should scarcely know of their existence. 
It is also pretty certain that if trade re 
vived and employment became more gen- 
eral the little communism we have would 
quickly die out. There is no real danger 
of the “Red” movement in this country. 
What we need sadly is improvement in 
the conditions of the workers. Wages, in 
the last three years, have been cut down 
by over £800,000,000. When one considers 


‘that, and the vast amount of unemploy- 


ment, the wonder is that we are not get- 
ting more trouble. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD has greatly © 


advanced the cause of peace in Europe 
at Geneva. Incidentally, he has greatly 
enhanced the prestige of his Goyernment 
in international circles. There seems more 
hope for Europe to-day than at any time 
since the Armistice. The successful con- 
elusion of the Dawes Conference has 


opened the door to European peace which 
had been so tightly closed. Mr. Garvin, 
of the London Observer, gave the first 
eredit to the fact of the Americans being 
in London, especially Mr. Hughes. There 
is no doubt at all that that was an im- 
mensely influential factor. Mr. MacDon- 
ald and M. Herriot have both acknowl- 
edged it. It is, however, only fair to say 
that the change of atmosphere in which 
that Conference itself became a possibility 
was inaugurated by Mr. MacDonald him- 
self. The advent of the Labor Govern- 
ment in England, followed by Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s letters to Poincaré, began at 
once to change the atmosphere of European 
inter-communication. People everywhere 
began to feel that there was a new spirit 
in the councils of Britain. That, no doubt, 
helped the victory of the Left in France. 
The accession of Herriot as Premier then 
made new things possible. There is no 
doubt a considerable amount of common 
sympathy and understanding between the 
Prime Ministers of Britain and of France. 
This makes the situation easier all round. 
One often thinks that progress is slow, 
but when one reads the story of the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations,- one 
feels inclined to exclaim at the marvel. 
We need not be old to remember the time 
when the advocates of arbitration for 
international disputes were laughed at 
and sneered at as impossible dreamers. 
Now the Prime Minister of France tells 
the Assembly in Geneva that “arbitration 
must become the keynote of international 
law.” The Prime Minister of Britain 
agrees, and the Assembly endorses the 
sentiment. What was a dream is a policy. 

At home the Labor Government will 
face, no doubt, a critical session. Lloyd 
George is leading a section of the Liberal 
Party against the agreement to make a 
Treaty with Russia. A pamphlet against 
it has been issued under the auspices of 
the Liberal Party. It remains to be seen 
whether they would go to a division 
against the Government. The truth is 
that we do not know at present what the 
Government itself will do. What they 
have done has been grossly and scandal- 
ously misrepresented in the press. AS 
matters stand, they have only agreed to 
make a Treaty, on certain conditions. If 
they are not satisfied with the conditions 
which the Russians will agree to, no 
Treaty will be made. If a satisfactory 
Treaty could be made, and a loan guaran- 
teed, there is no doubt that it would be 
a great advantage to the trade of Great 
Britain, and good for world peace. I am 
told that important financial men in the 
city approve of what has been done. It 
is doubtful, too, whether the Liberals 
would care to face a general election in 
their present very divided state. If they 
did, they would probably come back 
weaker than they are. The Tories are 
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also pretty divided. Some think there will 
be an election in the Autumn; I very much 
doubt it. 


TWO RECENT APPOINTMENTS of 
considerable significance have been made 
in the Anglican Church. Canon Barnes 
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of Westminster has become Bishop of 
Birmingham. He stands for the modern 
interpretation of religion, holds that theo- 
logical teaching must be brought into line 
with the assured results of science, and 
does not think that the Virgin Birth or 
the physical resurrection of Jesus are in 
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any way essential to Christianity. And 
he is made a Bishop! The other appoint- 
ment is that of the Socialist Donaldson 
to be Canon of Westminster. Donaldson 
has been identified with the Labor Move- 
ment for many years. The Church of 
England is getting on. 
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New Czechoslovak Church Goes Liberal — 


Great victory for a million adherents of the republic’s free faith 


EFORE THE WAR aiée:eformistic 
movement existed among the Czech 
Roman Catholic priests. They did not 
ask much at that time. They wanted 
the - abolition of the requirement of 
celibacy and they wanted to be allowed 
to hold services in their mother tongue 
instead of Latin. All the appeals to the 
Pope were in vain, and their organization 
had to be dissolved; but it was renewed 
again and again under different forms 
and names, and each time the demands 
became more radical. 

When, in 1918, the Czechoslovak 
Republic was proclaimed, the spirit of 
freedom and democracy got the upper 
hand, and everywhere the anti-Roman 
movement was enlivened and strength- 
ened. More than one and a half million 
people left the Roman Catholic Church 
and fully half of these have remained 
without any church affiliation. On April 
8, 1920, forty ex-priests and a small 
number of laymen came together in 
Prague seeking to bring to life again the 
old Hussite traditions, and they formed 
a national church, calling it “The Czecho- 
slovak Church.” 

When, in 1922, my wife and I, as 
representatives of the American Unitar- 
jan Association, came to Prague, the 
Czechoslovak Church had grown into a 
body of almost 800,000 adherents, but it 
was far from a decision as to whether it 
was to be a liberal or an orthodox church. 
Officially, it was orthodox, for it was 
just forming a union with the Servian 
Orthodox (Greek Catholic) Church. The 
Mass was still celebrated with substan- 
tially the Roman ritual, so that President 
Masaryk was justified in saying that it 
was only a new edition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, the 
Czechoslovak Church was fermenting 
with new ideas, and it therefore is no 
wonder that the Protestant churches, but 
mainly the Anglican and the Presbyterian 
churches, were beginning to be interested 
in the movement. 

Then we gathered our first Unitarian 
congregation in Prague and our meetings 
became the sensation of the day. The 
largest halls were not spacious enough 
and the only church building the Czecho- 
slovak congregation has in Prague was 
filled to the utmost when our services 
were held there. 

Then we began to publish a periodical 
called Ways and Aims, besides different 
pamphlets bearing information about fhe 
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liberal interpretations of Christianity. 
Later on we made it a point to acquaint 
the leaders of the new, church with the 
American and English Unitarian liter- 
ature. The struggle between the Ortho- 
dox and Liberals within the Czechoslovak 
Church grew sharper day by day, and 
it looked as though a division was very 
near. We do not want to say how much 
or how little we have contributed to the 
solving of the dogmatic crisis in the 
Czechoslovak Church, but we did all we 
could to support the liberal party. 

The controversy about the dogmatic 
foundation of the Czechoslovak Church 
was to be definitely settled at the regular 
Conyention in Prague August 29 and 30, 
1924. As an invited guest I took part 
not only in the public sessions but also 
in the session of the special committee 
which worked out the creedal statements. 
It seemed at one time as though the 
views of the small, but persistent, ortho- 
dox minority would be accepted. This 
minority did not try to.refute the argu- 
ments of the liberals but urged that for 
various formal and legal reasons the 
constitution should not be altered until 
the next Convention. At the end no one 
dared to say that the liberals were not 
in the right, but it was arguel that the 
people are not far enough advanced for 
the liberal ideas and that one could not 
bring these ideas into the remote and 
less cultured parts of the country. 

It is necessary to emphasize that Dr. 
Farsky, the chief representative of the 
liberals and also the duly elected head 
of the entire “Czechoslovak Church,” 
stood firm in the defence of liberalism. 
He held that it would be a shame and a 
calamity should the Nicene-Constantinople 
confession be retained in the creed, and 
stated clearly that under such conditions 
it would be almost impossible for him 
to represent the church before the Czech 
nation. 
unanimously and enthusiastically accept- 


My Spoken Word 
ALFRED TOMSON 


My word shall live 
As I may give 
It power. 
’Tis never dead, 
My word when said, 
From that hour. 


Finally, the liberal articles were. 


ed and Dr. Farsky was fervidly assured 
of the confidence of the entire Convention. 

It can be said without exaggeration 
that all the religious principles commonly 
accepted among Unitarians were accepted ; 
namely, those about God, the Bible, Jesus, 
salvation, the sacraments, and the eter- 
nal life. The decrees of the seven Coun- 
cils, the Nicean formula about the Trinity 
included, dropped completely out of sight. 

The Czechoslovak Church wants to 
build up a religion that will answer the 
culture and moral needs of man to-day 
and of the Czechoslovak nation especially. 
Religion should not only draw its proofs 
from the past, but also from the present. 
While Catholicism laid stress on the 


“churéh traditions, and while to Protes- 


tantism the main source about religious 
truth is the Bible, the most important 
source of our Christianity, next to the 
gospel of Jesus, is human life and thought 
and need. Furthermore, it was empha- 
sized that in the way of organization 
the spirit of democracy should prevail 
and the work of the laymen be more and 
more depended upon. 

In its organization the Czechoslovak 
Church resembles the Hungarian, Uni- 
tarian Church, but in its services of wor- 
ship it has kept much of the Catholic 
ritual, so that the services resemble those 
of the Anglican church. 

At the Convention almost a million 
Czechoslovak souls were represented by 
one hundred priests and 208 laymen. 
Practically all the churches of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Roman Catholic excepted, 
sent greetings, but only two delegates 
from the other churches spoke; Dr. Lukl 
and myself. Dr. Lukl addressed the 
Convention in behalf of the Czech Hyan- 
gelicals of various shades and I in the 
name of the American and English Uni- 
tarians and in. the name of our Liberal 
Fellowship. A warm greeting was ex- 
tended to me by Dr. Farsky and there 
was hearty applause from the delegates 
while I was going to the platform. I 
emphasized how all liberal Christians, 
and Unitarians especially, were following 
their growth and progress with great 
interest and of how glad we are over 
the fact that the Czechoslovak Chureh 
places truth’ above tradition and reason 
above superstition. I further said that 
we are wishing and praying that God’s 
wisdom and love may lead them in all 
their undertakings, in their organization 
and in their services, but mainly through 
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the cultivation of character and the 
practice of sincere brotherhood. 

With all this report of progress, and 
a great deal more could be added, we 
must not measure the Czechoslovak 
Church too much by the Unitarian stand- 
ards. It must be remembered that the 
Chureh consists of communities and 
individuals who up to a recent date 
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were Roman Catholics. All their priests 
were educated in Roman Catholic semi- 
naries and now they have practically no 
time for self-education. The only Theo- 
logical Schools here are either Catholic 
or Evangelical Protestant. The direction 
taken by the Czechoslovak Church is a 
great event in the history of liberal 
religion, but on the other hand we must 
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not forget that only a beginning has been 
made. Perhaps the Czechoslovak Church 
is about where the American Unitarians 
were one hundred years ago. 

All the more is it necessary for Uni- 
tarians to remember the fact that, as in 
the whole world so in Czechoslovakia 
perhaps most of all, we have at present 
a great responsibility and opportunity. 


League’s Life No Longer an Issue 


No nation can escape its increasing service 


Professor Hudson has returned from 
Genevu, where he was again a mem- 
ber, for three swmmer months, of the 
legal section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 


HE outstanding thing about the League 

of Nations to-day is that it has come to 
stay. In Burope people no longer say, “If 
the League lives.” The current activities 
are so ramifying and so important that 
if the League were disbanded to-morrow 
the world would inevitably recreate its 
machinery immediately. For the signifi- 
eance and service of the League are no 
longer limited to the fifty-four member 
States. Every country except Mexico has 
some part in its activities to-day. Ger- 
many, Turkey, the United States and even 
Russia have an increasing share in iis 
work. It is no longer proper, except in 
a formal sense, to speak of these States 
as being out of the League. For all of 
them are vitally interested in the world’s 
work for which the League is the only 
existing agency. 

Hence, it seems quite obsolete for one 
to say that he is a partisan or a non- 
partisan of the League of Nations. He 
might as well say that he is a partisan 
er a non-partisan of the Mont Blanc. 
The existence of the League is no longer 
an issue. The question now is how it is to 
be made to render the greatest service to 
a world. which science and invention are 
fast contracting. 

People who are engrossed in the repa- 
rations problem may continue to say that 
the League deals with only minor mat- 
ters. But to a student of general in- 
ternational polity, the Aaland Islands, 
Vilna, Upper Silesia, Albania, Corfu, 
Memel, and Mosul have all been impor- 
tant cases, and to a student of economic 
reconstruction the success of the League’s 
work in Austria and in Hungary is of 
eapital importance. The inauguration of 
the mandate system in Africa and the 
Pacific, and the psychological effect of 
the efforts being made to protect racial, 
religious, and linguistic minorities offer 
promise of removing two great menaces 
to the international peace of the future. 
But reviewing the five years’ experiment 
I should say that the most important 
achievement of the League method has 
been the great contribution made to in- 
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Professor International Law, Harvard Law School 


ternational law. We are no longer think- 
ing in terms of a global codification of 
international law by lawyers. We are no 
longer thinking of international law as 
a body of artificial rules about the con- 
duct of the belligerents and neutrals in 
time of war. And nowhere in the world, 
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except for a small group in, America, is 
there any considerable agitation for a 
revival of The Hague conferences of 1899 
and 1907. For a new approach has been 
worked out by the League of Nations, 
and law to govern the normal activities 
of a peace-time world is being built as a 
result. 

Instead of a periodic, spasmodic con- 
ference, meeting and adjourning, the 
League has set up permanent machinery 
which has already habituated the Goy- 
ernments to continuous effort. A ques- 
tion is first studied by the competent 
permanent Secretariat. It is usually 
threshed out in a permanent commission 
composed of experts. The co-operation 
of the Governments is assured by the 
periodic meetings of the Council and 


Assembly, and when a special confer- 
ence is finally called it is in a position 
to promulgate a special international con- 
vention which will solve a problem in a 
functional and not merely a formal man- 
ner. After the conference adjoins, a per- 
manent staff remains to insure the accept- 
ance of its work and the ratification of the 
convention. 

It is in this way that in a short space 
of five years the world has got sixteen 
international labor conventions, a customs 
formalities treaty, a convention on free- 
dom of transit, a convention on interna- 
tional waterways, a convention on obscene 
publications, a convention on arbitration 
clauses in commercial contracts, a con- 
vention forbidding the traffic in women 
and children, and various. others. The 
acceptance of this new law by the ratifi- 
cation of these conventions proceeds very 
satisfactorily. In the month of June 
alone, the Secretariat received twenty-nine 
ratifications of the labor conventions. 

This process will inevitably go on. The 
opium conference in November may pro- 
duce a new convention on the traffic in 
opium and dangerous drugs. The Traffic 


| in Arms Conference now set for January 


of next year will doubtless produce a new 
treaty for the control of the international 
traffic in arms and munitions. At the 
same time the Permanent Court of Inter- 


national Justice, the statute of which was 


drawn by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, is building a cumulating body of 
case-law to supplement the new body of 
international legislation. Two more cases 
have been decided by the Court during 
the last month, and a third is pending. 
In three years the new Court has decided 
eleven cases, where the older Permanent 
Court of Arbitration had handled but 
eighteen cases since it was created in 1899. 

This progress in the development of in- 
ternational law through the League of 
Nations has not been spectacular. Much 
of it has gone unheralded in the press. 
But it means a wholly new approach to 
the organization of a governed world, It 
means that continuous construction, evo- 
lutionary effort has taken the place of 
spasmodic, haphazard, dramatization. A 
process for the nations living together 
under law- has come into being which 
eventually no nation can escape, and no 
nation will want to escape. 
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Religion Around the World 


Small Presbyterian Gain 
is Laid to Controversy 


Presbyterians are explaining and argu- 
ing among themselves over the decline— 
real or apparent—in membership gains 
last year. At the meeting of the Council 
of the General Assembly in Atlantic City, 
N.J., Dr. H. C. Weber, official statistician 
for the Council, said that the church had 
made little or no gain last year and that 
the recent controversy—including the dif- 
ference over Dr. Fosdick—was largely re- 
sponsible for the slump. As an antidote 
he suggested, and the Council is planning, 
a nation-wide denominational evangelistic 
campaign. 

According to Dr. Weber’s report, the 
number received into the church during 
1923-1924 was 87,632, whereas, as he put 
it, “if the Presbyterian Church were func- 
tioning as it did in the first period from 
1826 to 1834, it would be reporting now 
173,000 new converts instead of 87,000.” 
With the exception of the influenza epi- 
demic year, he adds, this report indicates 
the smallest total gain since 1913, and the 
lowest proportion of new members to total 
membership since 1880. 

But Dr. Harlan G. Mendenhall, stated 
clerk of the Presbytery of New York, 
points out that, although this 87,632 is 
18,925 less than the increase of the pre- 
ceding year, other recent years have 
shown greater decreases. As to the al- 
leged effect of the theological controversy, 
he states that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, which is not agitated by con- 
troversy, is in a similar condition. And 
he calls attention to the fact that the 
Presbytery of New York—the center of 
the controversial stage—received last year 
a larger average addition in membership 
per church than the other presbyteries, 
although its total membership is slightly 
less than for 1923. 


The Universe is Spiritual 


Dr. H. D. A. Major, editor of the 
Modern Churchman (England), thus sum- 
marizes in the London Times the conclu- 
sions of the Modern Churehmen’s Confer- 
ence at Oxford, note of which recently ap- 
peared in THe Reoister: That the uni- 
verse is only truly interpreted when it 
is spiritually interpreted; that’ man, de- 
throned from his proud eminence by the 
Copernician astronomy, has been restored 
to it by evolution; that religion, and espe- 
cially in its highest form, the religion of 
Jesus, is an essential element in the life of 
the individual and of society, but that 
much of our traditional Christianity fails 
to perform its beneficent functions because 
it stands in dire need of being rationalized, 
moralized and spiritualized.” 

Commenting on the notable addresses 
of churchmen and scientists, Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of the Harvard Theological 
School, who attended the Conference, 
writes in the Boston Transcript: “The 
program as a whole seemed to suggest 
that the important affinity between reli- 
gion and science was that of the actual 
results, both reaching from different 


angles a common center. Whereas it is 
quite clear that religion is impatient to 
get to this center, while science is cautious 
and slow in reaching it, and that science 
does not affirm as much of a center as 
religion seems to require.” 


Christ or Color in JapanP 


“Japan’s reaction to America’s exclu- 
sion move is not so much resentment as 
it is the dire disappointment and poignant 
grief that a friend feels when a friend 
has failed to play fair.” Rev. William 
Axling said this, out of twenty-three 
years’ contact with the Japanese people 
as a missionary in their country, at the 
Institute on International Relations from 
the Christian Viewpoint, held at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

“Japan is wondering... whether Christ 
or color is going to rule in regulating in- 
ternational relations,’ Mr. <Axling con- 
tinued. “This legislation has in tragic 
fashion put Christianity on trial in Japan. 
The racial discrimination in that legisla- 
tion has caused multitudes of Japanese to 
question the right of the Christian faith 
to pose as a world religion, and to doubt 
the sincerity of Christian brotherhood. 
It has raised in the minds of many, great 
question-marks against such central Chris- 
tian truths as a divine Fatherhood, a 
world brotherhood, justice, fair play, and 
good-will toward men of every race.” 


Church Conflict Again in France? 


Premier Herriot’s intention of applying 
the lay laws to Alsace-Lorraine, recall 
the French ambassador to the Vatican, 
and enforce more strictly the anti-clerical 
laws threatens to renew in France the 
ecclesiastical war which poisoned the 
political atmosphere of that country in 
former years. So states a special cable 
by Edwin L. James to the New York 
Times service. The publication of the 
letter of the French cardinals protesting 
against the proposed measures, writes Mr. 
James, brings approval from the Right 
press, the Catholic press in particular, 
which find the complaint well founded, 
but the Left press accuses the Catholic 
Church of trying to start civil war in 
France. 

The hot-bed of the trouble is in Alsace- 
Lorraine. “The churchmen contend that 
Herriot’s proposal amounts to applying re- 
ligious persecution to the people France 
prides herself on having liberated, and 
is in contravention of the promise made 
to this province that there would be as 
little change as possible in their institu- 
tions. 

Mr. James reports the Journal des Dé- 
bates as saying that the time has come 
for Herriot to throw his anti-church elec- 
tion promises into the waste-basket, but 
the Quotidien, a Government paper, ac- 
euses the Cardinals of seeking political as 
well as religious ends and argues that 
the Church no more than any other or- 
ganization has the right to claim to be 
above the law. 


Presbyterian Students Vote 
to Help Church Go Forward 


What is wrong with the church? What 
shall we do about it? Presbyterian stu- 
dents set themselves to answer these ques- 
tions, when, showing the same stuff of 
which Methodist youth at Louisville was 
made, they met at Saugatuck, Mich., 
September 3-6, to form a National Asso- 
ciation of Presbyterian Students. A na- 
tional conference is to be held next spring. 

These students deplored the over con- 
servatism of the Presbyterian Church in 
“taking definite stand on present day 
world issues; condemned its “unfortunate 
controversy”; and asserted their belief 
that the Westminster Confession is un- 
necessary, “in as much as devotion to 
Christ is the center of Christian Hving 
and the sole requirement of membership 
in the Presbyterian Church.” Their sub- 
stitute, “a more purposeful statement of 
our beliefs as members of the Presbyterian 
Church,” in its tempered orthodoxy is 
similar to the Baptist Stockholm Declara- 
tion, with a more human interpretation 
of the value of the Scriptures. “The 
Bible,” it says, “is the word of God (an 
expression of God through the religious 
experiences of devoted men and women), 
and a basis for our conduct.” 

Other pronouncements oppose compels 
sory measures in campus worship, declare 
that “as Christian students, we should 
take definite stands on world problems, 
regardless of consequences,” condemn war 
as ineffective and contrary to “the Jesus 
way of life’; and challenge the sentiment 
that Christian principles cannot be ap- 
plied in industry. And, among their 
pledges of co-operation with the church, 
they said: 

“To combat indifference toward religion 
on the part of students on university and 
college campuses, we pledge our devotion 
to the church by being more genuinely 
and consistently Christian in our daily 
living.” 


Focus on Small Cities’ Problems 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has recently printed a report of the Small 
City Secretaries’ Conference held at Blue 
Ridge, N.C., the first secretarial confer- 
ence ever called to discuss small-city prob- 
lems exclusively. The importance, espe- 
cially in small cities, of teamwork 
between the churches and the Association 
in community welfare projects, was given 
particular consideration. One purpose of 
the efforts growing out of this conference 
is to avoid as far as possible the compe- 
tition of conflicting programs and need- 
less duplication of labor, and to arrive at 
a division of functions in community wel- 
fare work by mutual agreement. 


Maude Royden put it bluntly but truly 
when she said: “One of the most dis- 
astrous things in religion is that so many 
young people are still taught what the 
elder generation knows is not [trne. 


i : 
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A Spirit Very Feminine, Very Gallant 
The Poetry of Emily Dickinson 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


A twenty-five-year-old clipping from the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon, giving an interview with a local resident who had known the 
Dickinson family at Amherst, has been found by Emily Dickinson’s pub- 
lishers. This friend was quoted as follows: 
“Emily, as I remember her, had beautiful auburn hair, but she was 
not pretty, and was never attractive to me as a child. She was about 
fifteen years older than I. She was very shrinking and sensitive in dis- 
position, and this finally led her to seclude herself entirely from society. 
She never went beyond her family garden. When my father died, thirty- 
two years ago, my mother went East. Emily, at that time, saw no one r 
and talked to no one, but so romantic had been her attachment for my YS", Fe J 
parents, that she insisted upon meeting my mother, who accordingly 
went to her home to see her. After being shown into a room that “fe WW Mi? Sf 
adjoined Emily’s, she was seated next to a door which stood ajar, on me », Ze» GY 
the other side of which was Emily, and thus the conversation was carried is 0 Wy a ee xg 
on without either seeing the other’s face. seeing 
“I remember when I visited in Amherst just before my marriage 
Emily had already entered upon her retired life, seeing no one, and never 
going outside the family garden; but Lavinia (Emily’s older sister) came 
to see me and brought me the most beautiful flowers. She seemed to have 
a personal affection for these, speaking to each flower individually as she 
lifted it from the basket, caressing it as though she hated to part with 
it, and all this was done so simply and spontaneously as to be absolutely 
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EMILY DICKINSON 
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free from affectation. 


“Their mother before them was eccentric; she was a very dainty, 
exquisitely-neat housekeeper, so much so, indeed, that her neatness rather 


oppressed those around her.” 


By improving the shining hour and fol- 
lowing Houghton Mifflin’s biography of 
Emily Dickinson with a complete edition 
of her poems, Little, Brown, & Company 
have rendered American letters a genuine 
service. Now, at length, the world has ac- 
cess to all it needs to know concerning the 
little Amherst poetess. For the first time 
the contents of the three thin volumes 
previously issued are now brought to- 
gether, their contents rearranged and 
classified, with the addition of scattered 
verses, hitherto unpublished, and the full 
collection included between the covers of 
a single volume. Coming so soon after 
the biography, the book is exceptionally 
welcome. Henceforth, on the shelves of 
the poetry-lover, the two will stand side by 
side. Whoever has one will want the 
other. They belong together. They are 
mutually explanatory. In the entire range 
of literary biography it would be difficalt 
to find an instance where an author and 
his writings are more nearly identical. 


Not with Browning, Keats, or Stevenson- 


were art and life more completely one. 
In the case of Emily Dickinson, her life 
and letters and her poems are as insepara- 
ble as a lily from its bulb, a thrush from 
its fluting in the April trees. 

Now, at last, it is possible to arrive at 
something like a final estimate of Emily 
Dickinson’s powers, to decide what place 
in American literature is likely to be al- 
loted her by posterity. Seen now, in its 
fullness, in the perspective of nearly forty 


years, her genius appears slight, but un- 
questionably real. Although her place 
upon the lower slopes of Parnassus is 
small, it is hers by right of eminent do- 
main. In both matter and manner her 
range is narrow. Her themes in number 
are few. Her methods of expression are 
often crude and halting. Sustained effort 
for her was manifestly impossible. With 
her, rhythm and melody were always 
minor considerations. Her essential non- 
conformity extended even to her handling 
of verse-structure. For this reason, she 
deserves to be remembered as the maiden 
aunt, if not the mother of to-day’s vers- 
libertines. Yet, notwithstanding its de- 
fects, her work, what there is of it, re- 
veals not a little of true art. As with 
every genuine poet, life for this woman 
was a continual miracle. Existence as 
she found it was startling. Her habitual 
mood was ecstasy. 


Take all away from me 
But leave me ecstasy, 
And I am richer then 
Than all my fellow-men. 


Where’er she trod was “haunted, holy 
ground.” Hers was the poet’s gift of 
spiritual insight, which enables its pos- 
sessor to behold the glory of commonplace 
sights and sounds, to see “meadow, grove 
and stream apparelled in celestial light,” 
to discern the exact relationship between 
things seen and unseen. Add to this, 
humor, imagination, originality in thought 


as well as phrase, innate refinement, and 
a delicacy as charming as it is unusual, 
and something of Emily Dickinson’s right 
to fame begins to be apparent. A natural 
recluse, a New England nun immured in 
a conyent of her own construction, whose 
walls were visible only to those who had 
eyes to see, she sang for pure love of the 
singing, with no thought of publication, 
as an outlet for the elemental emotions 
clamoring for self-expression, and to gain’ 
relief from the tragedy which caused her 
withdrawal from the world. Only with 
the coming of sorrow did she begin to 
write; and her shattered romance left its 
mark upon almost everything she pro- 
duced. For this reason, no valuation of 
her work can be just which leaves out 
of account this Calvary of the soul. In 
fact, the career of Emily Dickinson offers 
pathetic evidence of Thackeray’s famous 
recipe-for genius: “Take an exceptionally 
delicate nature and mangle it under the 
slowly-turning wheels of the world.” 
Certainly, the wine of the spirit pressed 
out through this solitary treading of the 
grapes of God has a flavor all its own. It 
is true that the collection of poems now 
published adds little to their author's 
reputation. After all, her best verses are 
those already known, and,in number they 
are comparatively few. Practically all of 
these, containing the concentrated essence 
of their author’s spirit, concern them- 
selves with a single subject. True product 
of New England that she was, her heart 
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an unconscious channel of that instinctive 
idealism which prompted the effort of all 
the New England group in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, from 
Emerson to Mary Baker Eddy, with all 
her love of liberty, Emily Dickinson was 
Puritan through and through. Like all 
true poets, she sang of the eternal veri- 
ties, the beauty of the universe, the loveli- 
ness of nature, the great fundamental ex- 
periences of love and life, time and eter- 
nity. But through all her -singing runs, 
like a minor chord, the realization of the 
uncertainty of existence, the fear of death. 
To the Puritan, life was a fearful busi- 
ness, essentially “a trembling walk with 
God.’ There was no knowing what the 
next minute might bring forth. This con- 
sciousness of what she called “Heaven’s 
marauding hand” is seldom long absent 
from Emily’s mind. To her, God is “bur- 
glar, banker, father,” though she can also 
write: 

How excellent the heaven, 

When earth cannot be had; 

How hospitable, then, the face 

Of our old neighbor, God. 


There came, indeed, moods when the great 
change revealed itself as blessing. 


At last to be identified ! 

At last, the lamps upon thy side, 

The rest of life to see! 

Past midnight, past the morning star! 
Past sunrise! Ah! what leagues there are 
Between our feet and day! 


Let down the bars, O Death! 

The tired flocks come in 

Whose bleating ceases to repeat, 
. Whose wandering is done. 

Thine is the stillest night, 

Thine the securest fold ; 

Too near thou art for seeking thee, 
Too tender to be told. 


+ 


She could assert: 


That such have died enables us 
The tranquiller to die; 

That such have lived, certificate 
For immortality: 


But impulses such as these were more oc- 
easional than constant. Her habitual at- 
titude of mind and heart seems to have 
been more agnostic. 


I lived on dread; to those who know 
The stimulus there is 

In danger, other impetus 

Is numb and vital-less. 


As ’t were a spur upon the soul, 
A fear will urge it where 
To go without the spectre’s aid 
Were challenging despair. 


This innate honesty furnished the motive 
for what is perhaps the greatest thing 
she ever wrote: 


I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 
Impossible to feign 

The beads upon the forehead 

By homely anguish strung. 


Yet this element of stoicism by no 
means obtrudes itself unduly. Almost as 
prevalent in Miss Dickinson’s verse is a 
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spirit of humor, as delicate as it is exu- 
berant. Demure, but pointed, as in her 
letters, it flashes through many of her 
poems. How witty, for example, are the 
lines: 

The show is not the show, 

But they that go. 

Menagerie to me 

My neighbor be. 

Fair play— 

Both went to see. 


And we have all listened to such preach- 
ing as moved her to write: 


He preached upon “breadth” till it argued him 
narrow,— 

The broad are too broad to define ; 

And of “truth” until it proclaimed him a 
liar,— 

The truth never flaunted a sign. 


Simplicity fled from his counterfeit presence 
As gold the pyrites would shun. 

What confusion would cover the innocent Jesus 
To meet so enabled a man ! 


Not to make this comment too long, one 
other characteristic of Hmily Dickinson’s 
art deserves mention. Particularly skil- 
ful is she in the coining of apt phrases. 
Her writing is uneven. Much of her verse 
is cryptic to the point of unintelligibility. 
It is often manifestly unfinished. _ Ob- 
viously, the truth came to her in flashes. 
But it was original, and she cast it into 
unconventional forms. Her poems abound 
in telling phrases, such as “Life’s penu- 
rious round,” ‘The little toil of love,” 

What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


“The distance on the look of death,” 
“dimity convictions,” “the sunrise’ yellow 
noise,” “the quiet nonchalance of death,” 
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A dim eapacity for wings 
Degrades the dress I wear. 


Given a freer exercise of this faculty for 
pregnant expression, and her fame would 
rest on foundations surer and more last- 


ing. + 

Even the most casual reader of this yol- 
ume can searcely fail to be impressed, not 
more by its value as literature than by 
the spirit saturating its pages. It is a 
spirit very feminine and very gallant, es- 
sentially honest and independent, having 
in it much of that “passionate honor” 
which impressed Thackeray in Charlotte 
Bronté. Resolutely, wistfully, this woman 
faced the hard facts of life and refused 
to let them dominate her. Faithfully 
obedient to what heavenly vision was 
youchsafed her, grief, disappointments, 
loneliness, instead of dulling her apprecia- 
tion of truth and beauty, sharpened it. 
Thus to her was given to know the 
strength begotten of weakness, the victory 
latent in defeat. In her own living she 
proved the truth of her verse: 


Success is counted sweetest 

By those who ne’er succeed. : 
To comprehend a nectar 

Requires sorest need. 


Not one of all the purple host 
Who. took the flag to-day 

Can tell the definition 

So clear, of victory, 


As he, defeated, dying, 

On whose forbidden ear 

The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonized and clear. 


Top ComprLytn Porms or EmMiny DicKIn- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


Where is a Leader? 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN RECISTHR :— 


I have read your editorial “Where is 
He?’ calling for the properly qualified 
leader who is “to produce the New Re- 
formation.” 

Was any great reformation ever pro- 
duced by a leader? Did any very promi- 
nent man ever lead any such movement? 
Even Jesus was not accounted properly 
equipped for leadership in his day; and, 
despite his personality and intrinsic 
greatness, it may well be doubted whether 
the movement which he began would 
have amounted to much had he not come 
“in the fullness of time’ when the old 
national paganisms were collapsing and 
the world was ready for a world religion. 

The Methodist movement comes the 
nearest to one that was made by its 
leaders; but the Wesleys were insignifi- 
cant personages when Methodism began. 
It was the movement that made the 
Wesleys. 

Was Luther picked for the leadership 
of the Reformation? Had we been living 
then would we have chosen him? Un- 
doubtedly it would have been much bet- 
ter could the Reformation have had af 
its head a man of the intellect and 
scholarship of Erasmus combined with 
the courage of Luther. It would have 
been much better for the whole world. 
But that combination of qualities did not 
seem to exist for the occasion. 


What a magnificent thing for civiliza- 
tion had such men as Tacitus and Seneca 
taken their places at the head of the 
ranks of the Christians, and led the fight 
against a rotten paganism which they 
secretly despised yet publicly supported! 
Had they done so it would have relieved 
Christianity of its handicap of ignorance, 
and we might not have had any Dark 
Ages in Hurope. “But,” said one writing 
at that time, ‘‘fyou see how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called.” 

Is there not a reason that now, as 
then, not many wise and mighty are 
called? Successful political leaders are 
seldom converts to new ideas. They are 
conservative and safe because they haye 
so much to lose. Laymen more easily 
change their religion than the clergy, and 
the ratio of conversions dwindles in the 
ascending scale of bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinals. : 

It would be a wonderful and a glorious 
thing to see some really great and influ- 
ential leader in the religious world raise 
the standard of revolt against the organ- 
ized hypocrisy which is degrading the re- 
ligious life of our day. But it is too 
wonderful to expect it. The movement 
itself must make its great men; and the 
movement is certainly under way. 


Ernest M. W. Smita. 


First UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, MINN. i 
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People Are Reading 
MILTON J. FERGUSON 


California State Library 


Men moye slowly down the avenues of time. 


Miracles may not be 


fashioned in a day. We shall not awake on the morrow to find all men 
mae wise by reading, to find crime abolished through the wisdom of books, 
to find prosperity and plenty captured and confined, world without end, in 


the grass plot before the door. 


But people are reading in California, that 
we know: their opportunity to read is abundant and increasing. 
not exercised greatly over what they read. 


We are 
Let the State, the Nation, read 


deeply, and we may face the future with easy conscience. 


The Price the Prophet Pays 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


Tun LAST OF THD Hurutics. By Algernon 
Sidney Orapsey. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Few heretics could write so appealingly 
and humanly the story of their lives. It 
is told with lightness of touch; it is 
self-revealing, and yet written as if the 
author were not narrating his own experi- 
ences, so free is his spirit from bitterness 
and passion. He has analyzed his dis- 
appointing persecutions and condemnation 
at the hands of orthodox bigotry quite 
objectively, and tells the story with such 
simplicity that one is charmed with it. 

Dr. Crapsey’s life was a series of ad- 
yentures, as he moved forward in thought 
and conduct, faithfully obeying the voice 
of truth and love, with an almost child- 
like unawareness of the fact that others 
were not moving with him, and that 
they would bitterly oppose his declara- 
tions of truth. The sermons which 
aroused the enemy were delivered without 
the slightest anticipation of the opposition 
they would stir up. He read, and thought, 
and he simply and faithfully reported what 
he found, and he paid the price the 
prophet ever pays. 

Algernon Crapsey, born into an orthodox 
environment, had not the opportunity for 
much of the “higher education,” and re- 
belled against the dry formalism of the 
schools. But he early manifested a love 
for reading. While in his teens, for the 
sheer love if it, he read such history as 
that of Macaulay, Prescott, Hume, Mack- 
intosh; such fiction as that of Fielding, 
Smollett, Richardson, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Eliot, Washington Irving; such essays as 
those of Ruskin and Emerson. He lived 
with such master minds as Newman, who 
led him to become a High Church clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church; Darwin, 
under whose influence he became an evolu- 
tionist, a rationalist, and a disciple of the 


Higher Criticism. As he thus grew, he 


attempted to interpret the doctrines of the 
ehurech in the light of his increasing 
knowledge. For this he was accused of 
heresy, tried, condemned, and driven from 
the pulpit where he had served so well. 
He went to the platform, a freer place 
from which to speak. : 

But the story portrays not only thi 
way of the heretic, but also traces beauti- 

\ 


fully the manifestations of a fine spirit 
in service, first as deacon and priest with 
Trinity Church, New York, and then 
throughout his long years in the Roches- 
ter parish. In Trinity Church, his pros- 
pects were exceedingly promising. He 
was being rapidly promoted, was in a 
position with a salary of four thousand 
dollars per year, with immediate pros- 
pects of double the amount. Notwith- 
standing this, he accepted a call, at fifteen 
hundred dollars, to a small, poorly-housed 
church, on a side street, in the artisans’ 
section of Rochester, N.Y. The change 
was a decided one, adjustments were not 
easily made. Through his power in the 
pulpit, his devotion to his people in the 
pastoral relationship, and his saintly per- 
sonality which won for him in the City 
the title of “Little Father,’ he brought 
his church to a place of prominence and 
power not only in Rochester, but through- 
out the State. All this is told in such 
a simple, lucid style that once you have 
begun to read you will be reluctant to 
pause until you have come to the end 
of this fascinating story of a great spirit 
in its conflict with ignorance and bigotry. 


Contrasted Peoples 

Tue Litr~pp FrRoNcH Girt. By Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A new book by Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
—Mrs. de Selincourt—is sure of a warm 
reception from. a large part of the novel 
reading public. Her last book, Adrienne 
Toner in which the American and English 
types were contrasted, received most de- 
sirable favor. Though it may not be as 
popular, The Little French Girl is a much 
greater piece of writing. Mrs. de Selin- 
court has chosen a large canyas for her 
subject; she has covered it thoroughly 
and with painstaking care. If exception 
can be taken to any of the characters, it 
must be to the initial choice, not to the 
manner of presentation, There is not one 
figure that does not stand out clearly as 
an individual and a type. 

The story is built around Alix, a little 
French girl of sixteen, sent to an Mnglish 
family by her beautiful French mother 
who found it not quite convenient to have 
her daughter with her. To Alix, Mnglish 
life as compared with French, was like 
milk after sparkling wine. While she was 
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not at all sophisticated, at the same time 
she was a child with keen perceptions. 
She ‘accepted the changed life politely, 
without enthusiasm and without rebellion. 
As long as Giles understood, and Giles 
always understood, then the rest did not 
matter, too much. Giles was a philosopher, 
a professional one in the making. He 
was wholly English,—heavy if you choose, 
—yet he was able to see the beauty in 
the character of Alix’s mother. In the 
portrayal -of Madame Vervier, Mrs. de 
Selincourt has done a wonderful piece of 
wiiting. Alix describes her mother as 
“a mountain torrent,—so swift, and dark, 
and clear, with such deep pools among 
the rocks, and such great leaps. Oh, more 
than beautiful! HEyveryone else is still and 
dull beside her.” 

This simile, one only of many charming 
ones, shows a trait ofthe author’s that 
may detract from the value of the book 
for some people. The characters do not 
talk as ordinary people do, they talk as 
the author’s purpose would have them, a 
method not in fayor with the modern 
school of realism. 

As a study of the two nations, the book, 
despite its five hundred pages, is not com- 
plete nor conclusive. That would be ask- 
ing altogether too much of any novel. Ex- 
ceptions: can be taken to both points of 
view. The English are shown as lacking 
in imagination, while the French seem 
concerned only with joy and beauty. 
There is no reason, however, to analyze 


the book beyond the point of enjoyment. 


Sufficient is it to read it as it comes, 
appreciating the skill and ability all too 
seldom found ina modern novel. H.M.P. 


A Milk-White Shetland Pony 


Bosworth Greene. 
$1.75. 


This is a story for children. Children, 
especially little girls, will love it. Grey- 
light is a milk-white Shetland pony. The 
story centers around this pony and his 
little mistress. The child’s mother, evi- 
dently the author, is also in the story, 
as well as a saddle-horse and two dogs. 
It is very simply written, yet it is told 
extremely well. The author has the happy 
faculty of projecting her pleasing per- 
sonality into the tale, though not obtru- 
sively. ‘There is an indefinable charm 
hard to describe, but always present. 
Greylight reminds one of Black Beauty. 
minus the “preaching” element. ‘There is 
no attempt to arouse sympathy for ani- 
mals, yet the effect of the book will be to 
awaken a love of dumb animals in all 
children who read it. The tale is essen- 
tially true. Mrs. Greene is a breeder of 
Shetland ponies on her Vermont farm. 
Many will recall with pleasure her former 
book, The Lone Winter, descriptive of her 
farm and its inmates. Greylight is a 
lovable little creature. He wins the ad- 
miration and friendly regard ef the fisher- 
men and Portuguese villagers when he 
and his little mistress gallop through the 
burning woods on Cape Cod to give the 
alarm and save the property of the in- 
habitants. The tang of the sea and the 
smell of the salt marshes are in the story. 
Parents will make no mistake when they 
give their children this book, It is high- 
class in every respect and is attractively 
illustrated. M. B. T, 


GRuHYLIGHT. By Anne 
New York: The Century Company. 
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A Great Religion 


Epocus In Buppuist History. By Kenneth 
J. Saunders. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. 

Here is a book that no student inter- 
ested in the historical study of religion 
can afford to miss and every Christian 
ought to read. It constitutes the Haskell 
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reward of good and evil, is even more 
sublime; (3) that his anticipation of 
modern psychological theories deserves 
close and respectful study; (4) that his 
‘religion, the influence of his words and 
deeds, is still very much alive and still 
supplies a felt want in Asia; (5) that with 
all its aceretions and corruptions it still 


MERCY WARREN 


From the Portrait by Copley 


Lectures of the University of Chicago for 
the year 1921. A better choice for the 
lecturer could not have been made. Pro- 
fessor Saunders is a scholar of the first 
rank; his approach to his subject is that 
of the sympathetic but scientific chronicler ; 
he knows Buddhism at first hand and 
knows it well. The book begins with the 
story of the rise of Buddhism; it traces 
its early development and then the birth 
and growth of Mahayana Buddhism; 
Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; 
its spread to China, to Korea, and Japan; 
and a final chapter describes the Bud- 
dhism of Nepal and Tibet. Six appendices 
and a yery complete index close the vol- 
ume. Buddhism was and is a great re- 
ligion. The estimate of a serious student 
is worth qtoting: “(1) that the great 
keynotes of our modern scientific thinking, 
causality and the unity of the universe, 
even if Gotama did not first formulate 
them, were popularized by him, and that 
this is .one of the most remarkable 
achievements in the history of human 
thought; (2) that the conviction which 
rings through his words of a moral pur- 
pose governing the universe, of the sure 


has much to teach the Western World; 
(6) and that what men have made of it is 
eloquent of what they are made of.” 


T. J. M, 
Woman’s Sphere 
CotonraAL Women or Arrarrs. By LHlisa- 
beth A. Dewter. Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5.00. 


With the aim of proving that in the life 
of the American colonies during pre-Revo- 
lutionary days a variety of occupations, 
commercial and quasi-public, were per- 
formed by women, Mrs. Anthony has 
ransacked the files of ancient newspapers 
with commendable thoroughness. In sup- 
port of her thesis that even in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries woman’s 
sphere was by no means confined to the 
home, she adduces an abundance of inter- 
esting facts showing that throughout the 
colonies women were not only tavern- 
keepers, midwives, and milliners, but even 
engaged in employments as distinctly un- 
feminine as blacksmithing, tanning, print- 
ing, publishing, and in one instance per- 
formed the duties of a college sexton. One 
chapter deals with the authoresses, ac- 


on extinct American birds. 
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tresses, and female religious leaders of 
early days. The book is interesting rather 
for the facts it records than for any con- 
clusions drawn from them. The author’s 
method is superficial rather than search- 
ing. Only in her final chapter does she 
attempt to go below the surface, and deal 
with fundamental principles. An abun- 
dance of illustrations, not all of which 
have close relationship to the text, adds 
to the volume’s attractiveness. A. R. H. 


Dogdom 


Many Docs Ture Bu. By Walter A. Dyer. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Those who love animals, especially dogs, 
will be delighted with this volume, written 
by one who both knows and loves the 
canine world. Here is a collection of thir- 
teen dog stories, every one of absorbing 
interest. There are big dogs and little 
dogs, high-bred dogs and curs of low 
degree, prize-winners and mongrels, all 
sorts and conditions of dogs, and every 
one a worth-while citizen and devoted 
friend. There are several love-stories, too, 
mixed up with dog episodes. ‘There is 
the dog that drew the lovers together; 
the dog that furnished the needed stimu- 
lus to induce the little boy to recover 
from the dire effects of infantile paraly- 
sis; the phantom hound who cared for 
the demented girl, lost on the mountain; 
the dog that struck up a friendship with 
his hereditary enemy, the cat; the police- 
dog who saved the life of a policeman and 
the honor of the “Force”; the high-bred 
dog that brought home a mongrel friend, 
picked’ up out of the gutter; “Hezekiah,” 
the wee dog who braved the peril of deep 
waters for his beloved master; “Spot,” 
the prize-winner, who left the luxury of 
easy living to return to his little master 
in the slums; “Kilfane,” the great wolf- 
hound, who overcame the terror and de- 
testation of his master’s bride by sheer 
merit and noble heroism; and other tales, 
in which various dogs figure, replete with 
both human and canine interest. Mr. Dyer 
has written well, in a field in which such 
authors as Ollivant, Terhune, London, and 
Curwood have share, and may well rank 
with these stars of dog portraiture. The 
stories are simple, natural, unforced, and 
written with much literary skill and 
charm. Many Dogs There Be is a distinet 
contribution to the growing literature of 
dogdom. M, B. T. 


How Crows Drill © 


BirD Srories. Retold from “St. Nicholas.” 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


Rird Stories is one of a series of books 
which include stories retold from S¢é. 
Nicholas, the series going under the name, 
“St. Nicholas Stories.” It is a real bird- 
book, and while written in a style pecul- 
iarly adapted to juvenile readers, contains 
much interesting and original material for 
bird-lovers of all ages. It tells how eagles 
fly, how swans once acted as bell-ringers, 
how crows practice military drill, and 
how a certain secretary bird of South 
Africa saved its master from a cobra. The 
migration of birds comes in for an instruc- 
tive chapter. There is one chapter on the 
way birds build their nests, and another 
E. H.C, 
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A Public Drinking-Fountain 


ORPHA BENNETT HOBLIT 


“My! How I wish we had one!” 

Johnny Rabbit sat under the low-hang- 
ing branches of a big salt-cedar bush. 
He crouched close against the thick stem, 
in the very darkest place he could find, 
and the long feathery green branches 
swept around him, hiding him safely. 
He was afraid; his little furry body was 
trembling, and his long ears, with their 
lovely rose-colored satiny lining, lay flat 
against his back. He was trying to make 
himself look as little as possible.- And 
this is how it happened. 

It had grown very hot that afternoon 
up on the bare gray mesa, where he lived 
with his brothers and sisters and Father 
and Mother Rabbit in a funny little bur- 

-row that they called the “Bunnyglow,” 
and Johnny Rabbit had grown very warm 
and thirsty. He had begged his mother 
to take him to get a drink, but she said 
she was expecting company that after- 
noon and could not go. Father Rabbit 
was sorry, but he said that he had busi- 
ness to attend to in another direction. 
“But, Johnny,’ he added, “you’re big 
enough to go alone. It’s time you learned 
to go about by yourself. You know the 
way. You won’t get lost. If you see a 
dog, don’t run. Just lie still under a 
‘bush and he’ll never find you.” 

So Johnny, feeling very little, but try- 
ing to look very brave, had set out alone. 
It was a long way to the irrigating ditch 
down in the valley, where the whole 
family used to go about sunset-time for 

- water, but Johnny had been so many 
times, he knew every hop of the way. 
However, he had never been in the early 
afternoon before, and everything looked 
a little strange, and the way seemed 
longer. It was when he came to the 
schoolhouse that he had his fright. Just 
as he came opposite to it, out of the doors 
poured the children, crowds of them, and 
they made a tremendous noise. Besides, 
there was a dog, enormous he seemed 
to Johnny Rabbit, who leaped about the 
children, and barked and barked. Johnny 
Rabbit scampered quickly under the salt- 
cedar bush and lay very still. How 
frightened he was, and how he wished 


Happy Wind 


O happy wind, how sweet 
Thy life must be! 
The great, proud fields of goid 
Run after thee: 
And here are flowers, with heads 
To nod and shake; 
And dreaming butterflies 
To tease and wake. 
O happy wind, I say, 
To be alive this day ! 
—wW. H. Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing 
which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee —Deut. vavi. 11. 
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he were safe at home with his mother. 

His little bright eyes peered out through 
the branches at the children. They were 
crowding about a big square thing that 
looked like a huge rock in the middle of 
the yard. It seemed very high to Johnny 
Rabbit, but even the littlest of the chil- 
dren could reach to the top of it. Out 
of the middle of it spouted water—‘Such 
eool, clear water,” thought the thirsty 
little rabbit under the bush. One by one, 
the children leaned over the fountain and 
drank, and a boy lifted up the dog and 
let him drink too. Then the bell rang, 
and they all scampered back into the 
schoolhouse. 

Byen then, Johnny Rabbit did not dare 
to come out for a long time, and when he 
did, he felt too little and too frightened 
to care to go on to the ditch. He wanted 
to go home to his mother. So he started 
to go home, but he decided to go this 
time by another path. There were more 
bushes, and he felt that it would be safer. 
But it was a long way. The sun was 
hot, and he was very, very thirsty. He 
thought of the beautiful water bubbling 
up out of the drinking-fountain, and he 
said again to himself: “How I wish we 
had one, right in our own yard at home! 
How nice it would be!” 

He had gone about half of the way, and 
he was, oh, so thirsty. He had to hop 
through a fence now, and go through a 
yard, and it was dangerous going so 
near that big house. So he stopped often 
to ereep under a bush and to watch a bit, 
to make sure that no one saw him. 

He-did not know that a little boy was 
sitting very quietly in a low chair on 
the porch behind the vines,—a little lame 
boy, who could not walk without the help 
of a pair of tiny crutches that lay on 
the floor beside his chair. He did not 
know that the little boy had seen him 
eome through the fence and was watching 
him. He thought everything was quite 
safe, and he crept out from under the 
last bush, thinking that he would run 
very fast toward the big open gate at 
the back of the yard, when suddenly, 
near the porch, he saw something that 
made his heart beat fast with joy. It 
was water, cool, clear water, trickling 
out of a faucet, and falling into a bright, 
shallow tin pan set beneath it. So low, 
and so easy to reach! He must have 
some of that water, he simply must! He 
crept softly forward until he reached the 
pan, and then he plunged his nose deep 
into it. How cool it was! How delicious! 
He sipped and sipped, and he felt so 
much better and so much braver! And 
then, when he had had enough, he gave 
his fuzzy little white tail a flirt, and 
scampered away as fast as he could, to 
tell bis mother. 

“It’s just the right size for rabbits,” 
he said to himself, as he leaped over a 
low cactus bush. “It’s our own drinking- 
fountain, and it’s near home. How glad 
Mother and Father will be when I tell 
them that we need not go all that long 
way to the ditch any more. I'll speak 
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Come Along! 


MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s just the day for nutting! 
Will you come along with me, 
And gypsy through the meadow, 
And the woodland, glad and free? 


I’m carrying a basket, 
And, of course, a picnic lunch, 
With cup-cakes and an apple, 
And a bone for Spot to crunch. 


We'll shake down lots of walnuts 
In their tight, green overalls, 
And Spot will bark and chase them, 
For to him, they’re only balls. 


Here’s Tommy, says he'll take us 
Where there’s butternuts to burn! 
And Bobby’ll climb for chestnuts, 
Though, of course, we'll take our turn. 


Next winter, by the firelight, 

Won't our nuts taste scrumptious? Say! 
It’s just the time for nutting, 

And we’re starting right away. 


to all the birds I see, too, and tell them 
where it is. Mrs. Quail will be so glad 
to hear of it. She is so afraid of men 
and guns.” 

There was great excitement in the 
Bunnyglow when Johnny got home and 
told his story, and all the neighbors 
trooped in to hear it, and they were glad. 
one and all. 

That evening, just before sunset-time, 
the little lame boy, sitting in his chair 
on the porch, saw a wonderful proces- 
sion. First came Johnny Rabbit, proudly 
leading the way, and Mother and Father 
Rabbit and all the little Rabbits following. 
One by one, they hopped up to the shining 
pan and took a long, cool drink. 

“Tt’s delicious, Johnny,’ said his mother. 
“A fine flavor. Much better than ditch- 
water,” said his father, as he wiped his 
whiskers with his forepaws. And all the 
little Rabbits thanked Johnny and told 
him how good it was. 

Then they scattered away under the 
bushes, to clear the way for Mr. and 
Mrs. Quail and their family, a fine pro- 
eession of plump half-grown youngsters. 
Their topknots quivered, and they were 
talking away at a great rate, so eager 
were they to taste the water in Johnny’s 
fountain. Still, they were very polite; 
they did not crowd or push, as the chil- 
dren had in the schoolyard that after- 
noon. Mother Quail drank first, then 
Father Quail, then, one after another, 
the young ones balanced themselves on 
the rim of the pan and thrust their beaks 
into the cool water. 

“Thank you so much, Johnny. Come, 
children,” said Mrs. Quail. “It’s time 
to hunt supper,” and with a great whir 
of wings they flew away together. 

Two doves came, and pompous Mr: 
Road-runner also. He stalked gravely up 
and tasted the water. “Fine, Johnny, 
very fine!” he said. ‘“I’d rather have 
that drink than the plumpest grasshopper 
you ever saw. You are certainly a public 
benefactor for having discovered this 
fountain.” 

Johnny Rabbit was pleased, although 
he did not quite know what the long 
words meant. He liked better what the 
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mocking-bird said, who, after drinking, 
flew up on the topmost spray of a mes- 
quite bush and sang, and sang, and sang 
—a sweet, wonderful song of thanks— 
thanks to Johnny Rabbit for finding the 
fountain, to the little lame boy who had 
made the fountain, and to God who had 
provided the water and had made them 
all. 

‘My fountain was a great success, 
Mother,” said the little lame boy that 
night, as he lay in his.bed. “To-morrow 
I’m going to paint a pretty sign and put 
beside it, so that all the rabbits and 
birds can see it. I think J’ll have it 
say something like this: 

PusLic HAppy DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 
All Animals and Birds 
WELCOME! 

Any Time, All the Time! 


[All rights reserved] 


Columbus and Company 
MARJORIE DILLON 


‘Don’t forget to-morrow morning!” 
called Colin, by way of reminder, as he 
parted with his schoolmates that Friday 
afternoon. ‘We'll act the play all over 
in our garden and have lots of fun.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ replied members of his 
crew, who might mutiny in the schoolroom 
play, but in real life were always ready 
to follow their leader. 5 

“T’ll see what Mother says, Captain 
Columbus.” Madge’s blue eyes danced 
roguishly. “I s’pose you could get along 
without Queen Isabella when the play’s 
only play. You have my jewels in your 
pocket, anyway.” 

“No, let’s do it up right, Your Majesty,” 
urged Colin, adding, “I’ll pop through the 
hedge in the morning and find out.” 

Madge and Colin were next-door neigh- 
bors, and the rest of the “company,” 
though scattered about the vicinity, 
counted Colin’s big shady garden their 
favorite playground. The brook that 
wound among the old trees would furnish 
a splendid shore for the landing. The 
big cottonwoods that had played many 
parts in the children’s games would make 
a wonderful Santa Maria. 

Columbus discovered the first obstacle 
in the way of his plans early the next 
morning. After a hasty breakfast, he had 
vanished to deck himself in long velvet 
eape and plumed hat. 

“But isn’t this the day you were to 
clean up the garden and cover the roses 
for me?” asked his mother, in surprise. 
“Jack Frost will be exploring around and 
I think’— 

“Whoo-oo!” The familiar hail from 
the hedge drew Columbus and his mother 
to the porch. Madge was skipping over 
to tender regrets. 

“IT can’t play this morning,’ she ex- 
plained ruefully to her brave explorer. 
“T’ve been practicing for the play so much 
I didn’t practice my music lesson. And 
those scales are horrid.” A shake of 
curls and a sigh impressed her friends 
with the sort of music she was facing. 

“But the whole crew will be on deck 
any minute,” began a disappointed Colum- 
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lus, when a shout from the street inter- 


rupted. 
“I can’t stay!” called Jimps Jones, 
King Ferdinand in complete disguise. 


“Got to rake leaves and dig vegetables 
first.” 

The mother of Columbus disappeared 
indoors, with an odd look. 

“Tf that isn’t tough luck!’ muttered 
Colin, disgustedly. “Come on over a 
minute and let’s see how we can fix it.” 

“Tom Brooks just telephoned that he 
couldn’t come this morning,’ reported 
Colin’s mother, pleasantly. ‘Something 
he has discovered to do at home, it 
seems.” 

Colin groaned. But he was not a natu- 
ral leader without reason. While Madge 
waited hopefully for her captain’s brow 
to clear, and Jimps gloomily chewed a 
straw, a great light dispelled the darkness 
in our hero’s mind and was reflected in 
his face. 

“Why didn’t we think of it before?” 
he demanded with enthusiasm. ‘“We’ve 
gone over that play till we know it upside 
down, so we can give it in the garden any 
time. But we can just as easy make be- 
lieve other ways, and do all these chores, 
so it will be nearly fun.” 

Jimps looked doubtful. “Fun raking 
that whole front acre of ours? Looks big 
as the Atlantic!” he grunted, wrinkling 
the kingly brow where a crown had lately 
rested. 

“But we'll make it a game!” shouted 
Colin, astonished at His Majesty’s slow- 
ness. Madge was clapping her hands, 
delightedly. 

“With Columbus and his whole company 
sailing into everybody’s chores they’ll soon 
be done,’ she told the puzzled  Jimps. 
“Only nobody can learn those terrible ex- 
ercises for me,” she sighed deeply, ‘not 
if I gave them my jewels and my throne 
besides !”” 

There was a merry laugh from the door- 
way. “Now you've made an important 
discovery, Queen Isabella!” declared 
Colin’s mother, making herself comfy on 
the top step. “You don’t have to sail 
unknown seas or liye in a royal castle to 
do hard, brave things. It takes quite a 
big person to do the little every-day things 
without complaining, you know. Making 
a game of it ‘will work magic.” 

Colin beamed as he made a record dash 
for the idle rake. “Mind if I help the 
others first, Mom? We'll be sailors in a 
sea of dead leaves, and don’t you see, 
Jimps, cleaning the lawns will be scour- 
ing the sea!” 

“While I’m tempest-tossed among reefs 
where shark scales are waiting to nibble 
me,” put in Madge, trying in vain to 
look dismal. ‘“I’ll weather the storm 
though, and discover a few ways of help- 
ing mother, too. Then I’ll ask my court 
ladies over, and ‘when you make land, eall 
us and we'll celebrate.” 

“We'll have a big bonfire this evening,” 
chuckled Colin, who had discarded his 
handsome robes and stood ready for busi- 
ness in the common, garden variety of 
blue overalls. 

“Let’s go and get the gang,” urged 
Jimps, who, being a bit lazy, naturally 
glowed at the idea of co-operation. 
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Madge bade them: “bon voyage” from 
the hedge. “Go, brave Columbus!’ she 
quoted from the play. “Be ever steadfast 
and true, and return to us from the shore 
of a new world.” 

“Just watch me!” called Columbus, 
cheerfully, lifting his rake as an ensign. 


[All rights reserved] 


Career of Money-Plates 


Hach year thousands of steel plates 
used in the Treasury Department of the 
United States for printing stamps, goy- 
ernment notes, and paper money of all 
denominations, are scrapped, melted, and 
molded into castings for torpedo tubes, 
yokes for eight-inch guns, and for other 
similar purposes. While in use, the plates 
are watched and guarded as carefully as 
the money they print. Hach morning they 
are distributed to the different depart- 
ments and each night sees their return to 
the custodian of the original dies, which 
are always preserved. After about 50,000 
impressions have been made, the finely 
engraved lines of the plates become suffi- 
ciently worn so that further printing would 
be unsatisfactory. A committee of three 
officials, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, determines the destruction of 
the plates. Recently, under the super- 
vision of this committee, more than twenty 
tons of condemned plates were taken from 
the vaults of the Treasury, and hauled to 


-the foundry of the United States nayy 


yard. 


Stethoscope Detectives 


A chief of police in a Minnesota city 
makes new and effective use of the stetho- 
scope, that well-known instrument used by 
physicians. Tubes adjusted to his ears, 
and the stethoscope’s sensitive diaphragm 
placed on suit-case or bag, this ingenious 
official easily detects suspicious gurgles 
that might betoken contraband liquors. 


Columbus’s Map 


The National Library in Paris recently 
brought to light a map which it believes 
spurred Christopher Columbus to his 
epoch-making voyage. Accompanying the 
map is an illustration of the Port of 
Genoa, and on it are written notes in re- 
gard to the spherical shape of the earth, 
in writing identical with proven notes 
written by the explorer. The map gives 
the coast-lines of Europe and of Africa 
as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, 
and shows the earth as an island sur- 
rounded by four oceans. 


Lantern-Moon 
REBECCA HELMAN 


It’s nighttime now for the red-eyed sun 
Hid back of the mountains high, 
And twenty-two bright, glimmering stars 
Ran out across the sky 

And hung the moon on a fluffy cloud, 
Beside a comet’s sweep— 

A round, fat, swinging, lantern-moon, 
To guard you while you sleep. 


; 


_ which the fathers lived. 
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Ruin a Minister to Make a Manager 


And some other spiritual crimes of the day 


ANY OF THE OLD beliefs about the 
physical universe that are found in 

the pages of the Bible and that early 
became. current in the church, have been 
proved erroneous and are no longer 
generally accepted by intelligent men. 
As a consequence Christianity itself has 
suffered widespread discredit and thou- 
sands reject it because it seems inex- 
tricably bound up with an _ exploded 
astronomy, physics or biology. This is 
an intolerable and wholly unnecessary 
situation, and the responsibility rests 
upon the Christian minister to put an 
end to it once and for all. To disentangle 
Christianity from science, to show that 
the former rightly understood has abso- 
lutely no quarrel with the latter, that 
-the Christian believer may accept all 
the facts discovered by modern observa- 
tion and experiment without in any way 
hindering his Christian faith, on the 
contrary, with the same satisfaction with 
which any other intelligent man welcomes 
the advance of human knowledge—this 
the Christian minister must be able to 
do if he would meet the religious need 
of an ever growing multitude of people 
both within and without the church... . 
Next to the denial of the possibility of 
reconciling Christianity and science in 
which fundamentalists and unbelievers 
are at one, the ignorant efforts to recon- 
cile them made by the incompetent are 
most lamentable. To interpret Chris- 
tianity, for instance, in terms of a particu- 
lar scientific theory and thus create over 


_ again for a future generation—when the 


theory may have gone the way of many 
others—the difficulty we are trying to 
escape, is egregious folly. We suffer 
to-day because Christianity has been com- 
mitted to an outworn science. What we 
need to do is not to tie it up to some 
new science but to disentangle it from 
science altogether, to show that it be- 
longs to another realm and is equally at 
home with any science as goodness is or 
love or devotion or the sense of beauty; 
that it is a matter of worship and aspira- 
tion and service, not of astronomy or 
physies or biology... . 

Another pressing need in our day is 
the need of moral sanctions to take the 
place of some of the old sanctions under 


development of modern culture the be- 
lief in an avenging God of eternal punish- 
ment has gradually faded out. We can 
no longer threaten men—as Jonathan 
Edwards did—and expect them to be im- 
pressed as his hearers were. It is not 
simply that men have lost their faith 
in the lurid doctrines of an earlier day 
but they have widely outgrown the whole 
legal interpretation of God’s relation to 
the world. Rewards and punishments 
after death, if they have not been lost 
sight of altogether, have certainly ceased 
to exert the commanding influence they 
once ait. ...It will be a calamity 
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From an address by 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 


In view of the pathetic weakness 
of most theological seminaries in the 
United States, as disclosed im the 
astounding study of Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly,- entitled “Theological Hduca- 
tion in America,’ the address to the 
student body of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York Oity, on Sep- 
tember 22, by the President, Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, is a reasoning 
word, conceived in the highest terms 
of scholarship requirements and true 
to the demands of a_ thoroughly 
efficient ministry. Parts of the ad- 
dress of peculiar force and pungency 
are given below. 


both for religion and for morals if in 
losing the old religious sanctions for 
morality we find no other religious sanc- 
tions for it—if faith in God and devotion 
to him shall ever cease to nourish right- 
eousness and goodness and mercy. 

For an ever growing number of Protes- 
tants, the Bible is ceasing to be an in- 
fallible authority, as the church ceased 
long ago to be. It behooves the Protes- 
tant minister to see to it that the Bible 
shall not therefore lose its religious value 
for such persons. ... 

There is danger if we do not look out 
that Christianity will lose its hold upon 
the rising generation in whose hands are 
the destinies of the twentieth century— 
that it will be not merely condemned as 
antiquated. but despised as insignificant— 
a far worse thing. I am not one of those 
who distrust the youth of to-day. They 
are as full of promise as any generation 
the world ever saw and the possibilities 
before them are enormous, But they are 
uncommonly critical of the merely conven- 
tional and uncommonly open-eyed to the 
realities of life, especially its ugly: reali- 
ties. It is less possible than it once was 
to impress them with the sanctity of old 
customs and institutions, or to make them 
feel the weight of the old imperatives. 
But the situation is not hopeless. We are 
discovering the power of freedom in 
education and if we only have wit enough 
we can learn to lead where we can no 
longer drive. 

It is significant that the new attitude 
of which I am speaking is contempora- 
neous with the emancipation of women 
and their assumption of many rights and 
responsibilities that have hitherto been 
confined to the male sex. Women have 
always been the great conservatives and 
have handed on the treasures of the past 
to their children as a matter of course. 
Now their attitude is changing and 
whether for good or evil the sloughing 
off of the old will probably be more rapid 
than ever before. .. . 

There is grave peril in any age of 
change that the loss of confidence in 
some values shall destroy confidence in 


all. Certain doctrines we lose faith in 
and conclude that no doctrines are to be 
believed; certain ideals we outgrow and 
conclude that idealism in general is only 
for the immature and unsophisticated. 
The doctrine of predestination, Biblical 
infallibility, the Virgin Birth, cease to 
elicit faith and many lose their beliefs 
in divine realities altogether; the Puritan 
Sunday and the moral conventions of the 
old evangelicalism cease to command the 
conscience and many lose respect for all 
moral obligation. .. . 

What I have been saying up to this 
point has perhaps created the impression 
that I conceive the work of spiritual 
ministry exclusively in intellectual terms. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
There are forms of spiritual ministry, 
as I have tried to show, that demand a 
large intellectual equipment in the minis- 
ter, but the supreme end of spiritual 
ministry is the mediation of fellowship 
with God, and no merely intellectual 
equipment will render a man competent 
for such a task. In fellowship with God 
he must himself .be if he is to lead others 
into the secret places of the Most High. 
Fortunately, he has many allies: sacred 
writings, sacred places, sacred ceremonies, 
sacred associations, sacred memories. 
Even the Protestant knows the value of 
such allies and thanks God for them; 
but after all, at any rate in Protestant 
Christianity, nothing takes the place of 
personal ministry. And above all, when 
in a rapidly moving age the old things 
lose some of their sanctity, the personal 
guidance of a man who has found God 
and is in fellowship with him is 
indispensable. .. . ; 

Spiritual leadership is not a mere mat- 
ter of organizing a church for efficient 
service. No doubt churches should be 
organized if they are to do the work that 
needs doing, but a business training 
rather than a theological training fits a 


‘man to be a successful organizer, and 


we should do well to put the task of 
organization into. the hands of business 
men. Altogether too much-in our day 
the Christian minister has been turned 
into a business manager, to the inecalcu- 
lable loss of spirituality in our churches. 
The minister is called to be a spiritual 
leader, and spiritual leadership means 
not running a church or any other enter- 
prise, but imparting to others a command- 
ing vision of the end to be attained, 
kindling within them devotion and 
spiritual power, and illuminating the 
path that must be traveled if the end is 
to be reached—work enough here for 
any man of spiritual insight and work 
akin to spiritual ministry. , Beware lest 
the two functions of ministry and leader- 
ship be divdrced from one another. 
Spiritual ministry fails of its perfect 
work unless it eventuates in Christian 
service, and service is an empty and bar- 
ren thing which is not run through and 
through with spiritual values. 
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Mr. Casson and His Church 


After an extraordinary summer, finds a 
renovated house of worship 


When the Unitarian Church in Roslin- 
dale, Mass., opened for worship, Sunday, on 
September 7, the large congregation found 
a chureh vastly improved and wonder- 
fully beautified. During the summer a 
new organ had been installed, and its 
tone and beauty were much admired. It 
will be dedicated in October. The entire 
interior of the church had also been re- 
decorated and refinished by the Women’s 
Alliance. There were new silk plush 
hangings and draperies. And the new 
cork carpet had been thoroughly refinished 
by a squad of volunteers from the Lay- 
men’s League, in the way that has made 
the church so successful in all its work. 

During: the summer, Rey. Charles W. 
Casson has had a strenuous but inspiring 
vyacation. In July he took a Field and 
Forest Club party of eighty on the “Rocky 
Mountain Hike,’ visiting the Canadian 
Northwest, all the Canadian Rockies, in- 
cluding Lake Louise, Banff, Jasper Park 
and Mount Robson, Alaska, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, Yellowstone National Park, 
the Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, and the 
Thousand Islands. The party was enter- 
tained in Ottawa, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Prince Rupert, and 
Tacoma. Mr. Casson conducted a sunrise 
mountain service on the shore of Lake 
Louise, a sunset sea service on the Pacific 
Ocean, a prairie service in a Pullman car 
going through Montana, and a sunset 
service on Lake Superior. So successful 
was the “Hike” that arrangements have 
been made to repeat the trip with a special 
train party next summer. 

During August Mr. Casson was at Camp 
Kiwanis, where he was hike leader for 
the 250 Camp Fire Girls in camp there. 
He also conducted the morning service in 
Kiwanee Grove every Sunday morning. 


An Elder of Unitarianism 


Mr. Henry T. Wing, who died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N.Y., in his eighty-third 
year, on Sunday morning, August 17, was 
one of the Wilders of Unitarianism in the 
metropolis. Three generations of our min- 
isters and laymen were known to him, 
personally or through association in 
church or club work, His friendship with 
John White Chadwick began at Harvard 
and his connection with the Second Church 
dated from his marriage, in 1874, to Miss 
Clementina Swain, who survives him. 
From his native Sandwich (Mass.) Mr. 
Wing brought memories of the days when 
James Freeman Clarke, Convers Francis, 
and Frederick Huntington came to Sand- 
wich to preach and to his father’s house 
to dine: memories also of the Spring Hill 
meeting which he attended with his pater- 
nal grandfather who was a Friend. Gradu- 
ating from Harvard Law School in 1867 
(Harvard College 1864), Mr. Wing came 
at once to New York City and soon at- 
tained a prominent place in the practice 
of admiralty law. Meanwhile his interest 
in the Liberal moyement was keen and 
active. Besides the friendship of his own 
church and minister, he took pains to 
gain that of most of the foremost Liberals 
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of Manhattan, including George William 
Curtis, Henry W. Bellows, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Robert Collyer, Felix Adler, and 
others; yet this circle was but a tithe of 
those in every walk of life who esteemed 
and honored him for his hospitable mind, 
his ripe culture and urbanity, his evident 
sincerity and high-mindedness. Mr. Wing 
was gifted with features of singular dig- 
nity and beauty, and a manner benignant 
and sympathetic in the highest degree. 
His knowledge of Liberal literature was 
embodied in a remarkable collection of our 
best works; and his genial breadth of 
view showed itself in the support and en- 
couragement he gave to the Federated 
Church in Sandwich. It was there that 
his funeral was held, a great number of 
the townspeople coming to say farewell. 


Celebrate Thirty Years 
of Mr. Eliot’s Ministry 


Members of Bulfinch Place Church in 
Boston, Mass., and of the Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs joined in a celebration of the thirty 
years of Rey. Christopher R. Eliot’s min- 
istry by a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot, September 26. Mr. and Mrs. Hliot 
and their daughter Abbie recently re- 
‘turned from a summer’s visit in England 
and Norway. Attending the reception 
were 175 friends. 

Miss Edith L. Jones and Miss Katharine 
R. Stokes, parish assistants, who have 
been associated with Mr. Eliot for nearly 
twenty-seven years, were among the speak- 
ers, aS was Rev. Harold L, Pickett, asso- 
ciate minister. There was a musical pro- 
gram. ; 

Mr. Eliot was born in St. Louis, Mo. 
His father, Rey. William G. Eliot, was 


minister of the Church of the Messiah, 


and also founder and Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Rey. Christopher Hliot studied for the 
ministry at the Harvard Divinity School. 
His first parish was the Meeting House 
Hill Church, Dorchester, Mass. He was 
married to Miss Mary Jackson May of 
Dorchester in 1888. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliot went abroad after 
several years in the Dorchester parish, 
and Mr. Bliot spent some months study- 
ing at Oxford. While abroad, he received 
his call td the Bulfinch Place Church. He 
succeeded Rey. Samuel H. Winkley, who 
was minister of the Bulfinch Place Church 
for sixty-five years. 

While Pastor of the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Mr. Eliot has made a wide circle 
of friends by his faithful work and atten- 
tion to even the most humble details. The 
parish does much social work and the 
church is open every day for. meetings 
and neighborhood activities. Among other 
organizations in which Mr. Eliot is par- 
ticularly interested is the Tend-a-Hand 
Club, founded by Edward Everett Hale. 
Mr. Eliot is president of the Associated 
Lend-a-Hand Clubs. 

Mr. Pliot’s son, Rey. Frederick May 
Eliot, is pastor of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., Mr. Eliot’s nephew, Rev. William 
G Eliot 2d, is-minister of the Portland, 
Ore., Unitarian Church. Rev. Thomas 
Eliot, father of Rey. William G. Eliot and 
brother of Rey. Christopher Eliot, is pas- 
tor emeritus of the Portland, Ore., church. 
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Justice Taft to Pz ticipate 
in Washi: gton Dedication 

Plans for the dedication .£ the Wash- 
ington Church are rapidly maturing under 
the leadership of a committee headed by 
Dr. Percival Hall. In order that visitors 
from outside the city may see the church 
under normal working conditions, the ac- 
tual service of dedication will be held on 
Sunday evening, October 26, leaving the 
morning for the regular services, the 
church school at 9.45, and public worship 
with preaching by the minister, Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce, at 11. During Sunday 
afternoon, tea will be served by -the 
Women’s Alliance in the Court of the 
Founders, and Wmerson Hall, and there 
will be a recital on the beautiful new 
Green Memorial organ. 

The evening service will be preceded 
by a brief organ recital. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will preach the sermon of 
dedication. This will be followed by the 
service of dedication, in which the min- 
ister and congregation will participate. 
The service to be used was prepared on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
former All Souls Church building in 1877 
by Dr. Clay MacCauley. Dr. MacCauley 
is now living in retirement in Berkeley, 
Calif., and it is a matter of much regret 
that he can not attend the services. Other 
parts in the service will be taken by visit- 
ing ministers. 

During Monday, October 27, visitors will 
be given an opportunity to see something © 
of the national capital and its environs. 
A public meeting will be held on Monday 
evening. Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, president of the General Conference 
and an active member of the Washington 
church, has agreed to participate. Repre- 
sentatives of various denominational 
bodies, the Alliance and the League, will 
also speak. This meeting will be followed 
by a reception in Emerson Hall and the 
Edward Everett Hale Parish House. The 
work on the Parish House is now rapidly 
nearing completion, so that the whole 
plant should be in actual working order 
at the time of dedication. 

The people of the Washington Church 
wish to make this occasion one of national 
significance. Invitations have now been 
sent to all the churches and conferences, 
and it is expected that many will be repre- 
sented. In particular, it is hoped that 
those churches which have assisted in 
this project to the extent of contributing 
$100 for a pew will send delegates. Al 
ready more than forty churches are on 
this list and it is hoped that more may 
be included before the time of dedication. 

Those who are planning to attend should 
notify the Dedication Committee, All Souls 
Chureh (Unitarian), Sixteenth and Har- 
vard Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C., at 
the earliest possible moment. Upon ar- - 
rival, all visitors should register at the 
Hale Parish House, which will be open 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, October 
25, 26, and 27, for this purpose. Infor- 
mation regarding hotels, ete., will be avail- 
able there, or will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Tickets for reserved seats at the 
two evening meetings will be provided for 
all delegates and will be distributed at the 
time of registration. _ dj 


f 
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Laymen’s Si'aday Announced 
More thax. 200" churches expected to 
observe December 14 


Announcement that December 14 has 
been selected as Laymen’s Sunday is made 
this week to the 281 chapters of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. In an attractive 
folder called “Our Minister is One of Us” 
there is combined with this announcement 
a brief record of last year’s observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, which was held in 197 
churches. This total is well above that 


of the previous year, 174, and it is ex- 


pected that the record for this year will 
run well over 200. ; r 

Chapter officers are advised that the 
first step for them: to take is to obtain 
the approval of the minister and church- 
governing board. In some few cases the 
willingness of laymen to conduct an en- 
tire service of worship will not be en- 
couraged ; in others, some date other than 
December 14 will be agreed upon as more 
convenient. : 

The Laymen’s League calls attention to 
the fact that since Laymen’s Sunday was 
instituted in 1920 as a feature of the Uni- 


-tarian Campaign the idea has been ap- 


proved by the largest and most influential 
churches in the fellowship. “Conservative 
as some churches and ministers are toward 


innovations of this kind,’ says the an-_ 


nouncement, “those who have tried it have 
discovered that laymen can demonstrate 
that the expression of religion is common 
to all, without the sacrifice of any of the 
fundamental elements of real worship.” 
Fourteen of the nineteen churches in 


Boston, Mass., observed Laymen’s Sunday ~ 


last year, as did all the churches in New 
York City and all the active churches in 
Canada. The record on the Pacific Coast 
was nearly perfect. From Alameda, Calif., 
to Yonkers, N.Y., there are few important 
churches missing from the list. Ministers 
of eight churches in which there is nv 
chapter of the League encouraged their 
laymen to join in the observance. 

The chapter in the First Parish, West 
Roxbury, Mass., already has 
headquarters that its offer to conduct the 
service on Laymen’s Sunday has been ac- 
cepted, and has forwarded the name of 
the lay preacher for the occasion. 


Ries Budlong to. Middle West 


In preparation for her year’s work of 
promoting closer understanding and co- 
operation between the national office of 
the Women’s Alliance and the Alliance 
branches, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field 
secretary, has outlined her itinerary as 
follows: During the fall months, she 
will visit branches in the Middle West, 
going as far. West as Butte, Mont.; in 
December, she will travel through the 
Middle Atlantic States district; through 
New England in January and February ; 
and on March 1, she will start on her 
journey in the South. 

Before leaving for the Middle West, 
Mrs. Budlong preached on “Women’s 


_ Work in the Churches” at the “Alliance 


Sunday” services in the First Parish 
Church in Norton, Mass. Then Mrs. 
Budlong attended a state conference of 


- Alliance branches at Jackson, Mich., and 


she will attend others at Alton, II. 
“haaal Towa, and St. Paul, Minn., Octo- 


informed | 
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ber 9, 13 and 15, held in connection with 
the regular church conferences. Subse- 
quent visits will be made to Underwood, 
Duluth, Virginia, and Hanska, Minn., 
Helena and Butte, Mont., Sioux City and 
Humboldt, Iowa, Lincoln and Omaha, 


“Neb., Quincy, Ill, and, on Thanksgiving 


Day, Pittsburgh Pa. 


Baptists Forward Greetings 
at Mr. Wilson’s Installation 


During the installation of Rey. Arthur 
KE. Wilson in Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass., September 28, the First Baptist 
Church, holding services across the street, 
extended greetings to the Unity congre- 
gation. Nearly three hundred persons 
were present at the service. Rey. Hugene 
R. Shippen of Boston was prevented by ill- 
ness from preaching the sermon., Rey. 
Frank §. Gredler of Hast Bridgewater 
offered the opening prayer and Rey. Rob- 
ert Jones of Bridgewater read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. Mr. John N. Howard, Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, con- 
ducted the act of installation and Rey. 
John A. Hayes of West Bridgewater 
gave the prayer of installation. Rey. 
Arthur W. Littlefield of Middleboro, a 
former pastor, gave the charge to the 
minister and Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell 
of Lynn, also a former pastor, gave the 
charge to the congregation. The right 
hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of North Easton and the 
welcome to the community by Rey. Rus- 
sell Haton of North Jerusalem Church, 
Brockton. 

A very pleasant. and unusual feature 
was the reading of a letter from the First 
Baptist Church of Brockton, by Mr. 
Eaton, which said: “We, the members 
of the First Baptist Church and Congre- 
gation now assembled, do hereby extend 
cordial greetings and good wishes to the 
Unity Church, and to its new pastor, 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, who is being 
installed at this hour. On behalf of the 
ehurch (Signed), Thomas & Roy, Pastor. 


Dr. Lawrance in- Maine 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, director of 
the Department of Religious Hducation 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
is now in Maine, conferring with church 
schools on the plans for their work dur- 
ing the coming season. He first visited 
Augusta, where he preached at the morn- 
ing service, October 5, on “Creative Man 
—Partner in Byolution.” Man, he point- 
ed out, is not only a product but a creator 
in the evolutionary process. It rests with 
him now to carry on the process. If 
there is to be progress and not retro- 
gression, he must be animated by the 
creative forces acquired through the right 
education in religion. ; ; 

Dr. Lawrance will also preach at Sun- 
day morning services in Bangor and Houl- 
ton, October 12 and 19. Other parishes 
on his itinerary are Wateryille, Belfast, 
Elisworth, Eastport, and Calais. In each 
place, Dr. Lawrance meets officers and 
teachers of the church schools to discuss 
the duties of the officers, the methods of 
teaching, the conduct of worship, and 
other matters. Where possible, joint 
meetings of parents and teachers are be- 
ing held. ; 
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Harvard Theological School 


Registers increased number of students 
preparing for ministry 

The registration this fall of students in 
the three regular classes of the Theologi- 
cal School in Harvard University is larger 
than it has been for several years. The 
falling off of registration in the school, 
as reported in the daily press, comes in 
the graduate group and is the result of 
the deliberate effort of the administration 
to cut down the incidental graduate stu- 
dent registration and to concentrate the 
instructional work more and more on men 
who are actually preparing for the min- 
istry. , 

In making this statement to a represen- 
tative of Tur Recister Dean Willard L. 
Sperry calls attention to the fact that, 
although there are now forty students in 
all groups, excluding secondary registra- 
tions from other schools, as compared with 
a total. of forty-five last year, there are 
only ten graduate students this year as 
compared with sixteen last year. And 
of these ten students, eight are in resi- 
dence. In former years, half of the total 
registration of the School were graduate 
students, many of them not in the min- 
istry, and many pursuing only an hour 
or so of incidental study each week. With 
the affiliation of the Andover Theological 
Seminary and the Harvard Divinity School, 
there was contemplated the policy of con- 
centrating the work of the consolidated 
School more upon students preparing for 
the ministry, and restricting generally the 
graduate group to students in residence. 

Registered so far this year are six stu- 
dents in the senior, eight in the middle, 
and twelve in the junior classes, and six 
special students. The total September 
registration of twenty-six in the three 
regular classes is the largest for several 
years, with the mid-year registration yet 
to come, says Dean Sperry. The secondary 
registration of students from the Episco- 
pal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass., the Theological School of Boston 
University, and the Newton Theological 
Institution is now sixty-six, which figure, _ 
with registrations yet to be made this fall 
and the mid-year incoming, will equal or 
exceed last year’s total of seventy-five. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 
The fall meeting of the Connecticut 


.-Valley Conference at Deerfield, Mass., 


October 12 and 18, will be combined with 
the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the building of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church in Deerfield. Rey. 
James K. Hosmer of Minneapolis, Minn., 
minister of that church from 1860 to 
1866, will read the historical sketch of 
the church and parish at the evening 
meeting of October 12. The morning 
speaker that day will be Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen of Meadville Theological 
School. Another Conference speaker will 
be Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. 


BrerkeLey, Catir.—The weekly Friday 
afternoon organ recitals were resumed in 
August when Rey. Harvey Loy returned 
from his vacation. These Friday recitals 
have been given without interruption for 
the past two years. : 
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Theological Preaching 


(Continued from page 970) 


Let me now ask and try to answer the 
question: What in view of the foregoing 
is the status and promise of the liberal 
religious movement? Perhaps it would be 
wiser and more fruitful of suggestion for 
me to limit myself to that part of this 
movement known as Unitarianism. This 
because the Unitarian body claims our 
immediate interest, and is sufficiently large 
and organized to afford us a good illus- 
tration of the possibilities and achieve- 
ments of religious liberalism in general. 

To me Unitarianism, like early Chris- 
tianity, is a religious mutation essentially 
theological in character. If it is not this, 
it is nothing. The rebellion of the pio- 
neers of Unitarianism was not against 
the corrupt morals of their conservative 
colleagues, but against their rigid ortho- 
doxy. Nor was that rebellion against the- 
ology as such, but against a fixed and 
obstructive theology. The objective of 
Unitarian leaders was a more progressive, 
more helpful philosophy of God and man. 
The preaching of religion as “character” 
is no Unitarian invention. It antedates 
the time of Hammurabi, and is common to 
all religions. Nor did the rank and file 
of those who joined the Unitarian moye- 
ment come into its fold in order to ac 
quire a moral character which could not 
be acquired anywhere else. It was a 
better theology, a theory of God and the 
soul which seemed to them more con- 
sonant with their faith in a righteous 
God, which drew both leaders and fol- 
lowers into the new fold. 

So far as I can see, this is the only 
attraction liberalism has to-day for the 
large majority of those who seek the hos- 
pitality of its fireside. Those who come 
to us to-day do so not because they be- 
lieve we are perfectly upright, while those 
in other communions are thieves and rob- 
bers. They come to us because they be- 
lieve that we have a better theology, a 
profounder spiritual interpretation of life, 
and immediate nearness to God, which im- 
parts to men’s lives the light and warmth 
of faith, hope, and love. 

I am, I believe, as proud as any one of 
the fact that, like Jesus, the Unitarians 
have battled and are battling valiantly to 
establish a more equitable balance between 
speculative and practical religion. I am 
deeply gratified also to note the enthusias- 
tically receptive attitude of the majority 
of Unitarians toward the revelations of 
scientific research. For all this every one 
of us should be grateful, and I think we 
have no reason to be otherwise. 

But there is another side to present day 
Unitarianism which is not exactly re- 
assuring. My own observations extending 
over a quarter of a century lead me to 
fear that Unitarianism is not increasing 
its vitality as a center of spiritual accu- 
mulation. It seems to me to be abdicating 
its theological position, its only distinc- 
tion, and drifting in the wake of descrip- 
tive science. From being spiritual inter- 
preters of life our preachers are becoming 
more and more purveyors of information. 
Our preaching is informing, in some cases 
brilliant, but not very deep. Its breadth 


is out of proportion to its depth. By vir- 
tue of our position in the religious world 
we are essentially theologians, but seem 
to be strongly inclined to connive at the 
fact. We are even proud of telling the 
untruth, namely, that “we have no the- 
ology.” 

This being the fact, as I believe, the 
average Unitarian minister of to-day, 
courageous as he considers himself to be 
in “facing the Universe,’ finds himself 
rather timid in the face of life’s pro- 
founder practical demands. He is very 
reluctant to enter what William James 
ealls “the transmarginal field of conscious- 
ness” which connects our being with the 
“more” or the “fuller life’ of the Universe. 
The mystical yearnings, the hunger of the 
emotions, the conflicts of a divided self, 
the awesome fact of death, and after pos- 
sibilities—depths which every normal 
human being must touch in the more 
significant moments of life—seem to lie 
outside the field of this intelligent 
preacher. He seems to be engrossed in 
the compiling of current scientific events 
and ethical theories. ; 

He proclaims himself as the preacher 


of the “religion of reason,’ yet in actual’ 


practice reason with him is much ‘like a 
silent partner. He is afraid to reason 
himself and his hearers out of the sphere 
of habitual action and into the world of 
governing principles. 
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Reason in religion is the servant of 
faith. Its supreme function is to annex 
the hidden regions of reality. And if, as 
Dr. L. P. Jacks says, “Reason is faith 
grown courageous,’ then its business is to 
stabilize our life with the assurance that 
“the best is yet to be,” to give us light 
in time of perplexity, consolation in the 
hour of sorrow, and the confidence that 
whatever betides, as God lives we shall 
live also. 

It would be well for every Unitarian 
to keep in mind that the church’s chief 
reason for being is its being a theological 
specialist. It is this above all things 
which constitutes its claim to the reveren- 
tial regard of mankind. The church may 
and should engage -in educational and 
philanthropic activities, but its chief busi- 
ness is to deal with those intangible values 
which bear fayorably upon man’s ardent _ 
desire to find himself totally in the em- 
brace of God. 

Now if we Unitarians think that intel- 
ligent men and women have outgrown 
this conception of the church; if we 
think that the educated youth are look- 
ing for a substitute for religious aspira- 
tion, we are lamentably deluded. The in- 
telligent men and women who are inter- 
ested in religion do not seem to be crowd- 
ing our portals. Our churches in the 
educational centers are of all the churches 
the most meagerly attended. The ma- 
jority of the great producers of religious 
literature are not in our ranks. The mil- 
lions of the unchurched are not flocking to 
us. I do not think the fault is wholly 

(Continued on page 985) 


INTRODUCTORY PAMPHLET 
of 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERVICES, DAY SCHOOLS, _ 
AND THE HOME 


IS NOW READY 


The Services and Hymns are chosen from the Autumn group in order to meet 
the needs of schools using it until the Hymnal is ready. é 


THE SERVICES. Topics included:—God Revealed through Home and Friends; 
The Clean, Strong Life; The Redeemed City; The Stranger in Our Land; World 
Brotherhood; The Challenge of Faith; The Love that Serves; The Spirit of Joy; 
God of the Open Air; The Coming Day of Peace. ; 


THE HYMNS. The selection was made to give children and young people 
their heritage of great hymns of the church, and to afford them musical expression 
The adaptation of words to music has been carefully studied. 
Some hymns and tunes appear here for the first time. To old favorites there has 


suited to their years. 


been added much new material. 


Use this Booklet in your school and home 


Price of Booklet, 10 cents per copy P 
Price of THE BEACON HYMNAL (Ready Nov. 15, 1924) $1.00 per copy 


e 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


= BOSTON, MASS. 
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with those millions; it is largely with us. 
They are in the grip of human nature’s 
most righteous imperative, the hunger for 
God, of which we do not seem to take 
sufficient notice. They drift away from 
us in proportion as they suspect that we 
are only an ethical group. Our church 
Seems to them to stand between two eter- 
nities, the “whence,” and the “whither” 
of life, afraid to interrogate their ex- 
pectant silence. 

Theology, let me repeat, is the church’s 
center of gravity. Wherever an institu- 
tion has such a center, it is a church. 
Conversely wherever an _ institution, 
though bearing this ancient name, has not 
such a center, it is not a church. “That 
which we call a rose by any other: name 
smells as sweet.” But the reverse is not 
the truth. We cannot expect a tiger lily, 
though it should bear the name. of the 
queen of the flowers, to smell as sweet 
as a rose. We cannot change a chemical 
laboratory into a carpenter shop and ex- 
pect to outwit reality by asserting that 
the difference between the two institu- 
tions is purely a matter of definition. 

The liberal church has such a center, 
with the whole world of knowledge for a 
circumference. Its spiritual as well as 
intellectual possibilities are truly great. 
But its children are not exploiting those 
possibilities like heroic spiritual explorers. 
Its field is white for the harvest, but its 
laborers are few. The time is ripe for 
an aggressive liberal theology which shall 
leave no veil between God and man, but 
the majority of us are engaged in other 
things. 

It seems to me that the worthy work 
we Call ‘social service” will soon be taken 
out of the hands of the church. Society 
will not permanently leave such activities 
to the religious groups among which there 
is not one in a hundred that knows how 
such work ought to be done. The expert 
and his trained assistants, be they Chris- 
tian or heathen, will soon be society’s 
representatives in this field. This eco- 
nomic necessity is too costly for society 
to be left in the hands of amateurs. Again, 
such problems as those of wages and 
prices, housing, etc., are of such vast eco- 
nomie ramifications that only experts in 
this field can successfully deal with them. 

So if the minister of religion is to 
lose his supreme distinction as a physi- 
cian of the soul, he is bound to become 
an unnecessary burden to society. Reli- 
gion, however, will not die. The search 
for God will continue as long as humanity 
shall endure. The preachers who prove 
incapable of being leaders in this search 
will perish, and others will take their 
places. ~ 

Finally, permit me to say that it seems 
to me the chief masters of the future will 
be two: the experimental scientist and the 
theologian. Science richly promises to 
find the way for the right adjustments 
of all practical human relations and the 
most advantageous alliance of man with 
nature’s laws. Theology, planting its feet 
on the foundation of scientific truth, will 
enfranchise man as the spiritual citizen 
of the Universe. It will furnish him 
with a religion of endeavor, and a religion 
of release from soul weariness. 

_ It will give him firmer rational validity 


\ 
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for his mystical sense by teaching him 
that it is a foregleam of a wider gpirit- 
ual liberation in a time that is to be. It 
will compose his inward discords by e¢all- 
ing him to the realization of the fact that 
his faith in to-morrow is a greater power 
in him than his knowledge of to-day. It 
will enable his whole nature by assuring 


-him that his soul is the offspring of that 


universal Parent-Soul, without which he 
eannot fully find himself, and with which 
he is never lost. 


Mr. Patterson in Mid-West 


for Unitarian Association 


Representing the American Unitarian 
Association at several State conferences, 
investigating the opportunities for fur- 
thering and_ strengthening Unitarian 
work, and transacting other business for 
the Association, Rev. George F. Patter- 
son, its field secretary, is spending 
twenty-two days in the Midwestern field. 
He first visited Flint, Mich., October 4, 
and will return there at the end of his 
trip, October 26, to meet a. preaching 
appointment. Mr. Patterson is to look 
into the possibility of establishing a Uni- 
tarian church in Flint. 

From Flint, Mr. Patterson went to 
Jackson, where he addressed the Michi- 
gan Conference, which met October 6 
and 7. Then he goes to Alton, Ill., for a 
speaking engagement at the Illinois Con- 
ference. On October 12, he will preach 
at Bloomington, Ill., where twenty-five 
years ago he was a student at one of the 
Illinois State normal schools. He will 
be one of the speakers at a men’s lunch- 
eon at the Iowa Conference in Keokuk, 
then another speaking appointment takes 
him to the Minnesota Conference at St. 
Paul, October 16. The following Sunday, 
he will preach in the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City, Iowa. From Octo- 
ber 21 to 23, he will attend the South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals 
in Kansas City, Mo., where he is also 
scheduled to speak. After meeting execu- 
tive appointments for the Association at 
Lawrence and Topeka, Kan., he returns 
to Flint and Midland, Mich. 


Presque Iste, Me.—Through the co- 
operation of the men of the church, a 
pipe organ is being installed in the 
church, and is to be dedicated at the 
meeting of the liberal churches of Aroos- 
took County, on Sunday, October 12th. 


Dr. Sclater at King’s Chapel 


The preacher next week at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be Rey. John 
R. P. Selater, D.D., of St. Andrew’s 
Church; Toronto, Canada. Dr. Sclater is 
a distinguished minister in the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, and has 
recently been inducted at Sit. Andrew’s 
Church, having come from the Parkdale 
Presbyterian Church of Toronto. He ‘is 
well known for his study of George Mere- 
dith, “Sons of Truth,” his “Enterprise of 
Life,” and his book on the religious side 
of the War, written in collaboration with 
Norman McLean, “God and the Soldier,” 
Dr. Sclater came to Canada from Hdin- 
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burgh, Scotland. He will preach at the 
noon-day service each day from Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, October 14-17. There 
will be an organ Recital without sermon 
as usual on Monday. 


SAUUEQUIUUUAEQDESUUEAEUOTACUALANCLEOESUASET OHARA A 
g g 
| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
2 TO BOSTON Z 
5 a following hotels are worthy of 
= patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 


TITe NMS MMS ISHII eS MULLS! 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE KERN INN.—Accom- 
modations of a first-class hotel at about one- 
half the cost. Very quiet, but downtown, near 
the White House. Garage on premises. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: Mrs. EpITH 
KINGMAN KeRN, 1912 Gee St., Northwest. 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 
Novelty Company, 100 Payson Ave. New 
York City. 


PLAY the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 


Instructive, entertaining. Test your knowl- 
edge. Price, 50 cents. THE SHAKHSPHARD 
CuLus, Camden, Me. 


FOR RENT.—Furnished house among the Vir- 
ginia Pines. New and modern in every respect. 
Sun parlor and large sleeping porch. 30 minutes 
from Richmond. $200 per month. Address Mrs, 
W. M. ReyNobps, ‘Pine Point,” R.F.D. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


PARISH WORKER wants position. Tuckerman 
School graduate. Capable of superintending 
church school and directing parish activities. 
Would consider part time position near Boston. 
Best of references. Address HE. B. care of 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
Srarntess Propucts Sates Co., 784 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


BOARDING CLUB FOR MEN.—Boston, in uni- 
versity settlement. Comfortably appointed 
house, on attractive small park within walk- 
ing distance from State Street. Two suites 
of study, bedroom and bath for one or two 
men. Home table and service. Charges reason- 
able. Residents asked to give one evening a 
week to some form of local civie service. Ad- 
dress A. J. Kmnnepy, South End House, 20 
Union Park, Boston, or telephone Back Bay 
8062. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If I do not keep 
step with others 


it is because I 
hear a different 


drummer. - tHorEAU 


A Post-war Feudalism Shaken 
(Continued from page 968) 


The change was immediately felt at 
Zagreb, the city of the Croatians and of 
Stepan Raditch, who had been outlawed 
by Pashitch, although a member of the 
Skupshtina, because he had made bold 
enough to go to London and Paris and 
tell the English and the French all about 
what was going on in the internal life 
of Jugo-Slavia. Here a spirit of jubila- 
tion at once became apparent. The pre- 
dictions were that Croatia would regain 
the rights of self-government which she 
had enjoyed under the hated Austro- 
Hungarian rule; that her Ban, or auton- 
omous governor, would be restored to her 
under Davidoviteh; that she would be 
governed, not from Belgrade but from 
Zagreb, 

Many of these expectations already have 
been justified by events; the parts of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Sloy- 
enes actually are being governed largely 
from sources indicated by the three names, 
and not by pro-consuls sent from Belgrade. 
Actual warfare has ceased in Montenegro, 
because the little country that possesses 
an epic history second to none in Europe 
is no longer administered as an outlying 
colony of Serbia. One of the immediate 
results of the fall of Pashitch is the res- 
toration of the principles of democracy 
in the administration of the tripartite 
kingdom. It is a commentary on the 
situation that those states making up the 
kingdom that were formerly included in 
Austria-Hungary are checking up the re- 
forms by comparison with the conditions 
that prevailed as the Hapsburg monarchy 
was nodding to its fall. 


BUT MACEDONIA yet remains. Many 
observers of Serbian affairs since the Great 
War agree ‘that the treatment of Mace- 
donia by Serbia will afford a measure of 
the civilization attained by Serbia, just as 
the treatment of the conquered Boers and 
French Canadians furnished a measure 
of the civilization attained to by England. 
Will Serbia continue to govern Macedonia 
by the mailed fist, outlawing the Bul- 
garian language, Bulgarian schools, Bul- 
garian churches, and Bulgarian nation- 
ality? Or will she tear a page from the 
book of England, and substitute liberal 
rule for racial intolerance? There are 
indications that even in this most difficult 
phase of the problem of Jugo-Slavia, the 
Davidoyitch cabinet is proceeding on mod- 
ern, instead of medieval or Roumanian, 
lines. The minimum the Macedonians 
want is the freedom to worship their God 
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D ‘I RESGe he O Rea 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 1D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewtury, Headmaster 
Awnpover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. . Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish,. 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


as Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dmecrors: -Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee,, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL, 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Inyites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Px.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church® School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpeiuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,008. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


\ 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


in their own language. That includes 
school, church, nationality. 

“What are your hopes?’ I asked the 
other day Kroom. Boulioff, the secretary 
of the National Organization of Macedo- 
nian Refugees, which serves as a line of 
contact among more than 300,000 refugees 
in Bulgaria alone. “We are looking to see 
what will happen to our kin under the 


new administration at Belgrade,” he re- 
plied. “We have high hopes, but we are 
prepared for great disappointment. We 
stand ready to co-operate with Jugo- 
Slavia in any indication of an effort to 
grant us our basic rights as men. And 
we are relying on the conscience of the 
world to see that justice is at last done 
to) U8; dt 
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Personals 


For the second time, Dr. Frank S. ©. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
called to arbitrate in a wage scale dis- 
pute, on this occasion to decide on ques- 
tions of the wage scale and working con- 
ditions of the Mailers’ Union. 


Howell W. St. John of Hartford, Conn., 
ninety-year-old actuary of the Aitna Lifé 
Insurance Company and lifelong Unita- 
rian, was killed September 26 by a train 
at a street railroad crossing in that city. 


The first lecture in the Boston, Mass., 
Public Library course for 1924-25, is to 
be given October 9, by Rey. Manly B. 
Townsend of Medfield, Mass., on “Friendly 
Visiting with the Birds.” 


Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon to bé given 
by the Women’s City Club of Boston, 
Mass., October 21. She recently returned 
from a lecture tour in England, where 


In Memoriam 


LOUISA SOUTHGATE (BOWEN) BLAKH 


Born 1n Worcuster, Mass., Ocroswr 11, 1834. 
Digp IN WorcnsteR, MASS., APRIL 19, 1924. 


It is fitting that some in memoriam note of 
the notable life of Mrs. Blake should be re- 
corded in these columns. During the nearly 
ninety years of her life, Mrs. Blake was closely 
identified with our fellowship. Her parents, 
and her husband’s parents also, were Unita- 
rians. 

Nurtured from infancy in the serene and 
reverent and rational faith of her parents, it 
was natural that her own spirit should have 
been characterized by serenity and reverence 
and thoughtfulnss. Hers was a _ philosophical 
mind, and early in her life she found a helpful 
philosophy of life in the teachings of Channing 
and Parker. Later, Edward Hverett Hale, whose 
first pastorate was in Worcester, became a 
loved minister to the Blake family and an in- 
‘timate friend. The friendship thus formed was 
warmly maintained until the death of Dr. Hale. 

Her husband, James B. Blake, whom she mar- 
ried in 1855, was a progressive and influential 
business man, who served the city of Worces: 
ter in many capacities. At the time of his 
death he was the mayor of Worcester—an of- 
fice to which he had been elected for his sixth 
term. In those years the Blake home was often 
epen fdr public receptions. And through all 
the subsequent years, until failing : strength 
imposed its limitations, it was Mrs. Blake’s 
pleasure to have some guest in the home. The 
guest might be someone distinguished in some 
field of service whom it was a privilege to en- 
tertain, or the guest might be someone who 
needed the physical rest or the spiritual 
strengthening of this home; in either case the 
warm welcome was there, and the desire to 
Minister rather than to be ministered unto, | 

New friends, who met Mrs. Blake in the 
later years of her life, admired her for her 
serene and deep faith, her informed and schol- 
arly mind, her fresh interest in new friends 
and in present-day affairs. . She had, to the 
very end, a large-hearted and large-minded in- 
terest in people and events, and, to the end, 
her spirit was outward-going, others-serving 
and forward-looking. 2 

Her hands were never idle. Hyven on the 
last day of her life she occupied herself with 
knitting for others.. When the evening came, 
She prepared for rest; and the day ended with 
the Divine benediction upon her beautiful, serv- 
- iceable life. BH. M. 8. 
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she had conversation with Premier Mac- 


Donald during the London Conference and 


came into personal touch with other mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet. She will give 
first-hand impressions of the spirit, aims, 
and progress of the Labor government. 


The Boston Eyening Transcript recently 
commented on the mental alertness and 
social vision of Dr. Edward A. Horton, 
Chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
who is entering his eighty-first year, and 
who, as minister emeritus of the Second 
Church in Boston, participated in the sery- 
ices on September 28, 


Arthur Bartlett, New England secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
preach the sermon at the morning service 
in the church at Carlisle, Mass., Octo- 
ber 12. 


Dr. F. D. Bullard, a physician of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who has given much at- 
tention to the study of the Bible, will 


_continue his modernist Bible class in the 


church school of the.Los Angeles church. 


Rey. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., lectures at Proctor Academy 
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during October and November on “Nine- 
teenth Century Prophets” and “The New 
England Poets as Religious Teachers.” 
He continues on the faculty of the Tucker- 
man School, giving the same course of 
ten lectures that he delivered last year. 


Jesse H. Metcalf of Providence, R.I., 
formerly a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has received 
the Republican nomination for United 
States senator to fill the unexpired term 
of Senator Colt and the full six-year term 
beginning March 4 next. 


Dr. Florence Buck, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, will speak before the Women’s AI- 
liance of the First Church in Somerville, 
Mass., on “The Call of the Church to the 
Women of To-day.” 


Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston, 
Mass., has completely recovered from a 
severe attack of sciatica, which prevented 
him from preaching the installation ser- 
mon, September 28, for Rey. Arthur E. 
Wilson at Brockton, Mass., where his 
father, Rey. Rush R. Shippen, was for- 
merly minister, 


TWELVE WEEKS TO CHRISTMAS 


THE NATIVITY AND THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


Two pageants for the church by Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth B. Shippen. 
photographic illustrations and detailed instructions for presentation are included in the volume. 
and one for the Organist—are all that are required. 


copies—one for the Director, one for ‘ ‘The Voice,” 


HERE AM I 


A one-act Christmas play in three scenes. 


Seven full-page 
Three 


Price, $1.60 postpaid. 


By Edith De Blois Laskey. Characters: Newsboys, 


Brownies, Children of the church school and teacher, Santa Claus, and The Soul of Christmas. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
A Christmas Pageant by Mrs. Russell B. Tower. 


in center of platform.) Includes a candle-lighting pageant. 


Price, $ .10 postpaid... 


(Adapted for use in a church with a high pulpit 
Price, $ .50 postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN TABLEAUX 


By Grace E. Jordan, Elva M. Rice, eé al. 
Herald; closing with a candle toe pageant. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A service for the school with tableaux interpreted by a 


Price, $ .50 postpaid. 


Ten of the most popular hymns printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, $ .05 each; 


’ A SERVICE AT CHRISTMAS 


By Clara Bancroft Beatley. This service is the last piece of work done by Mrs. Beatley. 


$2.00 per 50; $3.00 per 100, all postpaid. 


Tt contains 


old and new carols, and familiar Scriptural passages BE Dronriiite to the season. 


Price, $ .06 each; $6.00 per 100, postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“BREWCO” 
ELASTIC ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


always accomplish the purpose for which they are made. 
They properly support the abdomen and relieve backache 
caused by strain on muscles. 
perfectly and provide the greatest degree of comfort. We 
make all styles of Supporting Belts, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


j Write for Illustrated Booklet 
BREWER & COMPANY, Ine. 


Surgical Appliance Dept. 
WORCESTER - 


They are tailored to fit 


MASS. 


PLEASANTRIES | 


Every man is a hero to his son except 
the one who tries to help work algebra 
problems.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


It is stated that there are five million 
people in the United States who cannot 
read or write. Perhaps that accounts for 
some of their songs—London Humorist. 


“Professor, I have. made some money 
and I want to do something for my old 
college. I don’t remember what studies 
I excelled in, if any.” “In my classes you 
slept most of the time.’ “Uh! Well, I’ll 
endow a dormitory.”—Kansas City Jour- 
nal, 


“You waste too much paper,” said the 
editor. ‘But how can I. economize?” 
“By writing on both sides.” “But you 
won't accept stories written on both sides 
of the sheet.” “I know, but you’d save 
paper just the same.”—Heywood Adver- 
tiser. 


“Did you enjoy the amateur dramatic 
show last night?’ “Well, I thought it 
was too realistic.’ “Really?” “Yes, it 
said on the program, ‘One hour is sup- 
posed to elapse between the first and 


second acts,’ and it actually did.’”—Wind- 
sor Magazine, 


A man was hired as a cook in a restau- 
rant. The manager asked him if he had 
much experience. “Yes, sir, I was a offi- 
cer’s cook two years and wounded twice.” 
The manager tasted the soup the man had 
made and said: “You’re lucky, man. It’s 
a wonder they didn’t kill you.”—Judge. 


An official of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion says that even the grave members of 
one examining board were amused by a 
certain answer in a set of examination 
papers. The question was: “Give for any 
one year, the number of bales of cotton 
exported from the United States.” The 
answer this applicant wrote was: ‘1492, 
None.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


“What's the mattér, my boy?” asked the 
chaplain. ‘Homesick?’ “Oh, a little, I 
guess,” was the answer. “You see, I’m 
just a raw recruit.” ‘Cheer up, you'll be 
all right. But you shouldn’t say ‘raw 
recruit.’ The ‘raw’ is superfluous.” The 
rookie rubbed his anatomy reflectively and 
then replied with sad emphasis: “Not 
when you join the cavalry it ain’t.’”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Parkins never was tired of prophesy- 
ing calamities, and his friends were get- 
ting a bit fed up. Parkins had already 
predicted famine, and one day he re- 
marked dolefully to a friend: ‘What 
would you say, my boy, if I were to tell you 
that in a short space of time the rivers 
of our country would all dry up?” “H’m. 
I should say,” replied the friend, “Go 
thou and do likewise.”—St, Paul’s Pioncer 
Press. 


“I’m glad I live in a democratie ecoun- 
try,” said Mr. Briggs, “where there is no 
snobbery and worshipping of a man just 
because he happens to have a title. Take 
this visit of this here Prince of Wales. 
In any other counfry, they’d be putting 
his picture in the papers, writing front- 
page stories about him every day, naming 
shirts after him, going in crowds just to 
see him step off a train, and haying the’ 
mothers of eligible daughters swoon at 
the possibility of his dancing with their | 
offspring.”—Life, 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 


Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. : 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

end Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
ee, 


The Ches? With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Srvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Orange Blossom 
INBS 
With Diamonds half way 


around from ${10 up. 


With Diamonds all around 
‘from $210 up. 


24 WinTER STREET, Boston 
Jewelers for Over One Hundred Years 


| Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- . 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


| organist and choirmaster. 


(24) [Ocropmr 9 1924 


In this Number 


Editorials 


Original and Selected 
A Post-war Feudalism Shaken, by S. I. Tonjoroff 
Theological Preaching, by Abraham M. R hbany 
The English Letter, by T. Rhondda Williams . 
New Czechoslovak Church Goes Liberal, by 
Norbert F. Capek. . 3 J 
League’s Life No Longer an Issue, by Manley O, 
Hudson .. Mis na 
A Spirit Very Feminine, Very Gallant, by 
Alfred Rodman Hussey ee Wes 
Ruin a Minister to Make a Manager, by Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert . 4 ‘ 


Religion Around the World ...... 


a) fers 8 ee 
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se Ceo 


Manual | New Books 


People are Reading, by Milton J. Ferguson; The 
Price the Prophet Pays, by Harry Foster 
Burns; Books .. . 

The Home 

A Public Drinking Fountain, by Orpha Bennett 
Hoblit . os el eat Ske faa 

Columbus and Company, by Marjorie Dillon . 

Poetry 

My Spoken Word, by Alfred Tomson . .. . 

Come Along! by Marjorie Dillon. . .... 

Lantern-Moon! by Rebecca Helman. . . . 


Charch"Notes; "7. 2 no eo eee 


Pleasantries: . fc, me ice ee ee 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 4.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education,* young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church sery- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight. October 12, 11 
A.M. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. beginning 
October 1. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 A.M. 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. _Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome. 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


religious education for their children. 
Opening November 16 


For information apply to Mrs. Ricwarp C. Casnort, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


ae 


Asa W. Mellinger has applied for admission 
to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


CuHarues T, BILLInes. 
Haroutp BH. B. SPricut. 
Frep R. Lewis. . 


é 


y 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal | 
i 


